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A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF SUPERVISION 


EDWIN H. REEDER 


In the Elementary School Journal 


§ IR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, the 
British geographer once said: 

“In the teaching of geography as 
in instruction of every kind, the fun- 
damental condition of success is that 
the teacher has so thoroughly mas- 
tered the subject himself and takes 
so much real interest in it, that he can 
speak to his pupils about it, not in 
the set phrases of a class book, but 
out of the fulness of his own knowl- 
edge, being quick to draw his most 
effective illustrations from the daily 
experience of those to whom he ad- 
dresses himself.” 

It is painfully obvious that large 
numbers of American teachers can- 
not meet this “fundamental condi- 
tion for success.” The mere fact that 
American textbooks are the most 
elaborate in the world and that they 
are slavishly followed, is sufficient 
evidence of the meager subject-mat- 
ter preparation of hosts of teachers. 

Basically, responsibility for this 
situation belongs to the American 
people, for they have been unwilling 
to pay salaries high enough to justify 
four years of training as a prerequi- 
site for the profession. The problem 
of the teacher-training institution 
would not be so overwhelming if the 


teacher in the schools had to teach 
only one subject. This is true only of 
the largest high schools. In the ele- 
mentary field, the curriculum em- 
braces a great variety of knowledge, 
and the situation is becoming intensi- 
fied by the continuous enrichment in 
recent years of the elementary course 
of study. 

The situation described is not a 
happy one, and there seems little pos- 
sibility that it will be alleviated. In 
the meantime, the schools must do 
the best they can. How can we make 
the best of the situation? 

In my opinion, the answer lies in 
the development of what is at pres- 
ent a relatively neglected field of 
supervision, namely leadership in 
subject matter by the supervisor. By 
“supervisor” I mean any school offi- 
cial of whatever title whose duty it 
is to exercise leadership in the im- 
provement of instruction. 

An excellent literature exists in the 
field of supervision, but its emphasis 
is on the supervisor as a leader in 
teaching technique. A pitifully mea 
ger portion is devoted to methods 
by which the supervisor may stimu- 
late and guide his teachers into a 
richer, more adequate knowledge of 
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what they are teaching. Only one as- 
pect of subject-matter leadership has 
received anything like adequate 
treatment, namely, the technique of 
constructing courses of study. 

What can be done? To begin 
with, if a supervisor is to display 
leadership in subject-matter, he him- 
self must read widely. If a supervi- 
sor reads widely in biography, travel, 
history, literature, and in contem- 
porary social and economic specula- 
tion, he will seldom visit a class- 
room without being able to suggest 
to the teacher useful books and 
magazine articles. Supervisors some- 
times complain that the amount of 
professional reading they have to do 
leaves them no time for general lit- 
erature. If this actually is the case, 
means must be found to lighten 
other tasks so that they will have 
time. If necessary, the supervisor had 
better let some of the professional 
reading go. 

Second, the supervisor who takes 
the problem of subject matter seri- 
ously will utilize teachers’ meetings 
for developing the subject-matter 
background of his teachers. For ex- 
ample, one supervisor of my ac- 
quaintance was impressed by her 
teachers’ lack of general knowledge 
of geographical principles. A week 
before the regular meeting she sent 
to the teachers a mimeographed 
drawing of a hypothetical continent, 
with mountain ranges and latitude 
indicated. She asked the teachers to 
be ready to discuss such problems as 
the direction of the prevailing winds 
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on this continent, probable rainfall 
in different sections, probable loca. 
tions of cities, etc., and to consider 
how their answers would be changed 
by moving the continent north 30 de. 
grees. She reported that this mimeo. 
gtaphed sheet led to one of the live. 
liest teachers’ meetings she had ever 
held. It stimulated the teachers to 
wider reading in the principles of 
geography and led to changes in 
methods of classroom instruction. 

A third way in which a supervisor 
may exert subject-matter leadership 
is through bulletins. Ordinarily 
teachers are furnished neither the 
means nor the method of filing these 
materials efficiently. This matter de. 
serves attention. It is probable that 
most mimeographed material in the 
schools makes a practically nonstop 
flight from the principal's office over 
the teacher’s desk into the remote 
recesses of a lower drawer, where it 
reposes in quiet obscurity until spring 
housecleaning. It then finishes its 
journey by being swept into the 
wastebasket. 

If teachers were furnished with 
loose-leaf binders and a small card- 
file box, and if each bulletin carried 
an accession number and suggestions 
for subject headings for alphabetical 
filing on the index cards, the bulle 
tins would then constitute a cumula- 
tive source of ideas and materials. 

Building up a good library is a 
fourth way in which the supervisor 
may help. At present, the average 
school library consists chiefly of 
books for children and professional 
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books for teachers. The library 
should also contain a third type, 
namely, useful books in subject-mat- 
ter fields. For example, Doughty's 
Travels in Arabia Deserta is the 
classic description of life in the 
desert; it will be needed again and 
again by teachers of geography and 
history. In the same class are such 
books as the Beards’ Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization, Bowman’s Geo- 
graphy in Relation to the Social 
Sciences, Semple’s Influences of Geo- 
graphic Environment, Huntington's 
The Pulse of Asia, or Van Doren’s 
Anthology of World Poetry. 


The conception of supervision de- 
scribed here implies that the super- 
visor should be not only a technician 
but also a broadly educated person. 
I am inclined to believe that any su- 
pervisors should have had graduate 
courses in the subject matter, and 
certainly if he supervises teachers of 
literature, the social studies, or the 
natural sciences. In a very real 
sense, a good graduate course is never 
completed; it is a continuous in- 
spiration to the supervisor to do the 
kind of broad reading which is so 
necessary to the subject matter lead- 
ership of his teachers. 


Edwin H. Reeder is Professor of Education at the 

University of Illinois. Reported from the Elemen- 

tary School Journal, XXXIX (September, 1938), 
17-26. 
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_7 OLLOWING is a description 
of the work of the Air Rapids Pre- 
caution Department of the London 
County Council Education Commit- 
tee during the recent crisis over 
Czechoslovakia. The department was 
to be responsible for the evacuation 
of half a million school children in 
the London area. The account is 
taken from the Teachers World and 
Schoolmistress: 

Parents’ meetings were held on 
Saturday and Monday, at which they 
were asked to consent to their chil- 
dren being removed as school units 
in an emergency. 

Teachers, during the week-end, 
left their addresses with headmas- 


ters, who were standing-by waiting 
for instructions. The teachers have 
been advised to have bags packed 
and to take emergency food supplies. 

The children will not know where 
they are going. The main job is to 
get them out as quickly as possible 
if an emergency arises. They will be 
taken to the nearest underground sta- 
tions and conveyed to main-line sta- 
tions, where trains will take them to 
certain rail-heads, 30 to 100 miles 
out of London. 

Parents will be advised by tele- 
gram when the children arrive at 
their destination. The Home Office 
will assume responsibility for the 
billeting of the children. 








THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


JOHN H. MILLAR 


In School and Society 


(_HICAGO schools dramatize 
many problems and conflicts of 
school and society in the machine 
age. The basic struggles are inner 
ones; of the organic against the 
mechanistic, of spirit against system, 
of service against selfishness. What is 
most wrong is deeply wrong and has 
been wrong for a long time. No one 
man or group of men is to blame. 
Following are the observations of a 
layman: 

1. Chicago schools are a mass pro- 
duction enterprise. However much 
individuals may struggle against it, 
the system is a great mill. Of neces- 
sity, children are handled in crowds. 
Buildings are over-large and over- 
crowded ; teachers are overloaded. 

2. Chicago seeks to do the impos- 
sible—to get democratic results by 
authoritarian methods. The adminis- 
trative organization is hierarchical. 
The superintendent tells his assis- 
tants, who tell the principals, who 
tell the teachers, who tell the chil- 
dren. Through the years this spirit of 
authoritarianism waxed and waned. 
It has reached high points under two 
widely different superintendents: 
William McAndrew, who abolished 
teacher's councils, and the present 
superintendent, William H. Johnson, 
who fights the union to which 8,300 
of his 13,000 teachers belong. 

3. Superintendent Johnson’s an- 
nounced program emphasizes three 
things: a socialization program; 
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remedial reading; and a cumulative 
record system in connection with an 
adjustment service which has been 
rapidly extended. Other moves of 
the same general nature are under 
way: Effort is being made to relate 
subjects organically to each other, to 
focus teaching around activity cen- 
ters rising out of the child’s daily 
life, to increase student self-govern- 
ment, to meet more directly the 
needs of children who do not go to 
college, to increase the relative im- 
portance of music and art, and to de- 
velop further a new system of non- 
oral reading. It is a real tragedy that 
the hostility between administration 
and teachers, and the inertia of the 
system, vitiate so much of the poten- 
tial good in this program. Johnson 
is trying to attain one kind of end 
by another kind of means. The means 
he uses often create more ill-will 
than the announced ends create good- 
will. He often does the right thing 
in a way that engenders hostility and 
Opposition. 

4. Chicago schools are part of a 
political spoils system. The real 
superintendent of schools is the chair- 
man of the board of education, ap- 
pointed by the mayor and an im- 
portant cog in the dominant political 
machine. 

5. The conflict between teacher 
tenure and politics is vicious in its 
effects. The civil-service system puts 
more emphasis on system than on 
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merit, but it is so much better than 
outright political control of teaching, 
in which jobs would be bought by 
campaign contributions, that the 
teachers defend it desperately. It is 
constantly under attack, both by 
temporary appointments, and in more 
devious ways. The result is a con- 
tinuous struggle in which organized 
teachers defend a mediocre civil- 
service system against political man- 
ipulations that seek to hamstring it. 
Out of this struggle come fear, sus- 
picion and hatred—attitudes that are 
deadly to good teaching. If it were 
possible for the teachers actually to 
have the self-confidence, freedom, 
and relief from worry that are the 
real objectives of a tenure system, 
ways could be found to raise profes- 
sional standards and to deal wisely 
and sympathetically with teachers 
whose continued tenure is bad for 
children. The first necessity is to 
overthrow political control. The next 
is a democratic rather than an au- 
thoritarian administration, with the 
teachers participating actively. 

6. The proportion of the Chicago 
school budget spent for noneduca- 
tional purposes is unduly large. Sal- 
aries are below those of most large 
cities, and naturally the Teachers 
Union vigorously seeks more money 
for its members. The politically 
strong janitors’ and engineers’ unions 
see that their members are well pro- 
tected. The board of education is 
driving ahead on a construction pro- 
gtam of the sort that will make a 
good showing for the political party 


now in power. An unfortunate by- 
product of this intense struggle for 
the three main slices of the budget 
is that penny-wise economies are 
made elsewhere which inflict count- 
less annoyances and humiliations on 
teachers and children. Supplies and 
materials are skimped on quantity 
and quality. Petty economies are car- 
ried to the point of offense to de- 
cency. Soap and towels are not pro- 
vided. Toilet paper is often missing, 
children being told to take care of 
such needs at home. 

7. Despite the presence of many 
superior individuals, the personnel 
is, in general, uninspired. The pro- 
portion of mediocre teachers is larger 
than it should be. Morale is low. 
Nepotism is widespread. Relatives in 
teaching positions provide one of 
the closest ties between politicians 
and the schools. For years the system 
has been inbred. Beginning teachers 
are recruited largely from the city’s 
public and parochial schools, trained 
in the local normal college, and fed 
back into the classrooms, with poli- 
tics having much to say as to which 
ones get in and how rapidly they 
advance. 

8. The overwhelming proportion 
of female to male teachers—11,000 
to 2,000—has serious implications 
with which we cannot deal here. 

9. Teaching jobs of lowest pay 
and rank are those in the elementary 
schools. This puts pressure on am- 
bitious teachers in the elementary 
schools to be thinking and working 
toward high school posts. 








10. The architecture of Chicago 
schools is of the over-sized union 
station type. Buildings that have not 
yet been started are already obso- 
lete. Corridors are large and waste- 
ful. Lighting is often poor. Noise is 
inadequately controlled. In the typi- 
cal school, children are still regi- 
mented in rows of seats screwed to 
the floor. 

11. The prevailing tension, con- 
flict, crowding, and mass production 
put pressure on principals and teach- 
ers alike to disregard parents. Visits 
by parents are unwelcome in many 
Chicago schools. Visits by teachers 
in homes are practically unknown. 

12. The training children receive 
is unbalanced, being deficient in 
manual and muscular activity. One 
of the most short-sighted economies 
was the elimination in 1933 of 
household and manual arts. Inade- 
quate as these might have been, they 
were something. 

13. Chicago schools help breed 
crime through maintenance of a po- 
litical department of compulsory edu- 
cation, under incompetent supervi- 
sion. Here is where politics bores 
deepest into the system. The force 
of 135 truant officers includes assort- 
ed political hacks and ne’er-do-wells. 
Worse still, the underlying phil- 
osophy, as the very name indicates, 
is that of a police department. The 
idea that it might be better to cooper- 
ate constructively with the families 
which produce problem children and 
to find and remove causes of juvenile 
delinquency is not officially recog- 
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nized. Visiting teachers who tried ty 
do this were eliminated in the 1933 
economy program. 

An object lesson to show how 
different things might be is pro. 
vided by the Montefiore and Mosely 
special schools to which truant boys 
are sent by ordinary transfer and not 
by court action. Whereas detention 
schools with walls around them 
graduate the bulk of their inmates 
into criminal careers, these two spe- 
cial schools do a better job. Inci- 
dentally, they offer what is probably 
the best-balanced education given in 
the Chicago system. [For a descrip. 
tion of the Montefiore School, see 
the EDUCATION DicesT, September, 
1938, pages 56-58.—The Editor.] 

14. Vocational education is in an 
uncertain state. There is no real con- 
sensus as to what vocational educa- 
tion is, under present conditions of 
flux and uncertainty. There is no 
clearly thought-out policy as to the 
relative responsibility of schools, in- 
dustry, and labor in supplying train- 
ing for specific trades. At present a 
large trade high school is under con- 
struction in the south part of the city 
near a Carnegie-Illinois steel mill, 
the principal industrial interest con- 
sulted in planning the school. There 
has been no open discussion of the 
policies underlying such an institu. 
tion. Valuable information is now 
being gathered, at Superintendent 
Johnson’s behest, by an occupational 
survey. A survey is not necessaly 
to reveal that adequate training for 
the single biggest vocation of all, 
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however, homemaking, is not given. 

The characteristics of the Chicago 
schools which we have been review- 
ing are those of an iron and steel 
urban society that is segmented, 
stratified, specialized, and selfish. Hu- 
man beings have at least three basic 
urges: to belong, to possess, to create. 
We cannot have either a decent so- 
ciety or good schools when the 
second of these urges overpowers the 
others. As things now stand, the 
urge to belong and create are thwart- 
ed by disintegration, within individ- 
uals and within the social structure. 


The maladjustments of the Chi- 
cago schools merely dramatize the 
prevailing conflicts of society. The 
very fact that the situation is so bad, 
and that the citizens are realizing it, 
suggests that something may be done 
about it soon. What Chicago can do 
to substitute democracy for _hier- 
archy and make the education of its 
children creative and dynamic will 
be of national concern. It will indi- 
cate what an urban society can do 
to stop the trend toward a mechan- 
ized regimentation that increasingly 
resembles fascism. 


zens Schools Committee. Reported from School and 


[ John H. Millar is a vice-president of Chicago’s Citi- ] 


Society, XLVIII (October 15, 1938), 497-502. 
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“Y) HILE in many quarters the 
school janitor secures his position be- 


cause of service rendered to a politi- 
cal party or because he is a friend of 
amember of the board (a number of 
superintendents frankly stated as 
much) a change is rapidly coming 
about. In 1922 only two centers for 
the professional preparation of jani- 
tors were existent. In 1937, courses 
were offered by five colleges or uni- 
versities and through state boards for 
vocational education in 37 public 
schools of Arizona and in a total of 
32 centers in 12 other states. 

In New Jersey the state depart- 
ment of public instruction through 
its county superintendents is organiz- 
ing local conferences for janitors. 


In North Carolina school janitors 
are paid from state funds and the 
State Commission considers it a mat- 
ter of public economy to train them. 

The University of Minnesota in 
the prospectus of its summer school 
for custodians and engineers states 
that the extent of savings from such 
schooling “is indicated by reports 
which show reduction over a ten- 
year period as follows: fuel, 17-47 
percent; boiler repairs, 17 percent; 
electric light, 27.6 percent; water 
service, 10 percent; engineering sup- 
plies, 32 percent; and general build- 
ing maintenance expense, 30 per- 
cent."-—The School Custodian, 
Bulletin 1938, No. 2, U.S. Office of 
Education. 








EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 


BENJAMIN B. GREENBERG 


Posi challenge to do something 
about our intellectually gifted chil- 
dren is heightened by the acceptance 
by many educators of the fallacy that 
the “bright” take care of themselves. 
Unfortunately, they too are subject 
to personality and social maladjust- 
ments. Some, we have found, devel- 
op protective deafness as an escape 
from the intolerable boredom of 
drill; some become truants; some 
come into serious conflict with teach- 
ers and develop a definite antagonism 
to school as they experience it. A 
great many of these gifted children 
give evidence of retardation, there 
being very slight relationship be- 
tween their school grades and their 
actual mental capacities. Last year in 
New York City, of the pupils re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Child Gui- 
dance because of personality or so- 
cial maladjustments, 130 or 4 percent 
had an I.Q. of over 130. 

Popular ideas concerning gifted 
children are based on misunderstand- 
ings. Research has discredited the 
typical picture of gifted children as 
puny, sickly creatures who are over- 
developed intellectually and under- 
developed physically and socially. 
Actually, these children are healthier 
than unselected school children of 
corresponding age, and are superior 
in physical, character, and person- 
ality traits, in emotional stability, 
and in social adjustment. Surely it is 
our obligation to identify these gift- 
ed children and to promote better 
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educational opportunities for them, 

In 1936 the Board of Superinten- 
dents of New York was giving atten. 
tion to the problems of the slow 
learner and the fast learner. At the 
same time the Advanced School of 
Education of Teachers College set up 
experimental projects in the same 
fields. Through this fortunate con- 
fluence Public School 500 of Man. 
hattan was founded as an expeti- 
mental school with the object of 
improving education for exceptional 
children. The experiment was organ- 
ized for a five-year period, to end in 
1941. 

For the slow-learner program, 175 
children were organized into seven 
classes; for the fast-learner program 
50 children were organized in two 
classes. These children were to be 
retained for the full five years, and 
their teachers were to advance with 
the children. 

The two classes for gifted children 
contain boys and girls in approxi- 
mately equal numbers. Their I.Q’s 
range from 130 to 200, with the 
median falling at 142. They are now 
between 914 and 12 years of age. 

The program for these gifted 
children included a _ reorientation 
program for their teachers, and 
acceptance of the conception that 
their curriculum should not consist of 
subject matter to be learned but 
would derive its content from the 
needs and interests of the children 
and from the culture of the world 
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about them. It was implied that the 
education of these future leaders 
should be for initiative and original- 
ity. To take their unique places in 
society, it would seem that the 
intellectually gifted need especially 
to know what the evolution of cul- 
ture has been. 

Accordingly, for the main enrich- 
ment project for these gifted chil- 
dren, the Evolution of Common 
Things was chosen. In the two and 
one-half years just completed the two 
classes have covered the following 
areas for which units of learning 
have been developed: clothing, 
transportation, communication, met- 
als and minerals, housing, sanitation, 
and illumination. Besides this chief 
enrichment project, the following 
additions to the learning program of 
these gifted children have been found 
extremely broadening: the study of 
biographies, the science of nutrition, 
general science, music and art, and 
conversational French. Handicrafts 
are also included, for it has been 
found that the handwork of the rapid 
learners is very superior. 

In the regular school subjects, our 
two classes cover with ease the 
knowledges and skills required of 
them. The individual contract meth- 
od, with individualized instruction, 
has been found most successful. The 
pupils are assigned no homework. 


Standardized educational tests are 
given at regular intervals. At the last 
testing period, the pupils stood far 
above the norms for their age in all 
school subjects. The most intelligent 
10 percent of the group were already 
“through the ceiling” of standard 
achievement tests. 

The program includes an effort to 
educate for leisure. Gifted children 
tend to become isolated through not 
finding recreations congenial both to 
themselves and their contemporaries. 
Through a variety of extra-curricular 
activities we attempt to develop 
social sensitivity at an age when 
these gifted children have no adverse 
feeling toward the role of the novice. 

Highly significant is the relation- 
ship between the gifted children and 
the pupils of the seven slow-learner 
classes. Children of all nine classes 
are given opportunities for taking 
part in group activities, and school 
projects are sponsored jointly by the 
superior and the slow. Of supreme 
importance is the evidence of whole- 
some attitude and widened interest in 
each child, of his desire to be recog- 
nized as a contributor on his level of 
maturity to the betterment of the 
social group. Through this socializa- 
tion of the school’s procedures we 
hope to guide these gifted children 
toward both an intellectual and an 
emotionally satisfying life. 


Benjamin B. Greenberg is Assistant Superintendent 

of Schools, New York City. Reported from an aa- 

dress before the National Education Association, 
June 30, 1938, at New York City. 








A METHOD FOR TEACHING THINKING 


ARTHUR M:iNTON 


In the English Journal 


Jes English teacher has a high 
opportunity to teach the modes of 
thought, but after long labor how 
often do we find substantial im- 
provement in students’ ability to 
think? Perhaps the trouble is that 
when the direct study of thinking 
has been undertaken at all it has 
been too much concerned in the 
early stages with a technical view— 
with such matters as formulating is- 
sues, suspended judgment, drawing 
inferences. By the plan here pro- 
posed these concepts are at first not 
referred to at all; thinking is repre- 
sented simply as a comparison 
(graphically, a “balancing”) of 
bodies of information, an act which 
anyone can perform in some fashion. 

Suppose the question is chosen: 
“Is intercollegiate football, as car- 
ried on at present, more harmful 
than beneficial?” 

The question having been intro- 
duced, discussion is allowed to pro- 
ceed for some time in the catch-as- 
catch-can style ordinarily followed by 
untrained minds. But now the teach- 
er suggests that this unordered ex- 
pression of opinion is getting no- 
where toward firm conclusions. 
Some order and relationship must be 
discerned among the variety of 
views. Let the respective bodies of 
opinion be placed in parallel 
columns, so that it will be possible 
to weigh them, each against the 
other. When this is done on the 
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blackboard (with the sketch of 4 
pair of scales at the top) something 
like the following is produced. 


Is intercollegiate football, as carried on 
at present, more harmful than beneficial} 


YES NO 
1. It distracts from 1. It develops char. 
the main pur- acter. 
pose of college. 2. It contributes to 
2. It is based on a the health of 
hypocritical sys- students. 
tem of “buying” 3. It gives financial 
players. support to other 
3. It endangers the sports. 
health of the 4. It develops 
players. school spirit. 


It now becomes apparent that the 
balancing of such statements is as 
inconclusive as was the random snip- 
ing. What is wrong? The statements 
are general, unproved. At least one 
pair consists of square contradictions 
—nothing but head-butting. Then, 
some of these views may be based 
on rumor or ignorance. Perhaps 
when the facts are examined, things 
will turn out to be not what they 
seem. (Here is the artful introduc- 
tion of the concept of suspended 
judgment.) In short, before the 
columns can be balanced the express- 
ed views must be substantiated with 
precise information. 

In preparation for the second 
phase the assignment is given: 

“Obtain as much fact and expert 
opinion as possible in support of 
each side of the question. Have this 
material in the form of short quota- 
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tions and summaries, and arrange in 
parallel columns in the manner in- 
dicated. 

“Watch out for evidence sug- 
gesting new reasons for belief in 
either view of the question. 

“Work will be considered satis- 
factory only if a fair amount of evt- 
dence is obtained for each side.” 

In all likelihood the intensive 
study of the subject will uncover 
aspects hitherto unperceived. But 
this new matter is reserved for the 
third phase. The present purpose is 
to master the test for objectiveness, 
which may be stated as follows: 


OB JECTIVENESS 


1. Fact gatherers are human, and 
therefore imperfect. They may be 
incompetent or prejudiced. Is there 
any reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the facts offered as evidence? 

2. If direct evidence is impossible 
or dificult to obtain, expert opinion 
is sometimes cited as evidence in- 
stead of facts. We should not de- 
pend on such opinion too much. Is 
the evidence weak at any point be- 
cause opinion overbalances fact? 

The objectiveness test and its 
mode of application are digested 
through discussion and drill involv- 
ing other questions, as the teacher 
sees fit. This ends the second phase. 
The third phase takes up the evi- 
dence suggesting new views of the 
problem. This suggests another test 
of the validity of any thinking about 
a problem—the test for complete- 
ness. It is epitomized thus: 


COMPLETENESS 


1. Is sufficient evidence present 
for the proof of each statement? 

2. Does the material on each side 
cover all aspects of the subject? 

The first of these questions is an 
antidote for the most glaring fault 
of all thinking, student or adult, 
namely, generalization from insufh- 
cient grounds. The second question 
may bring out any new inferences 
the research has led to. On the foot- 
ball question these might be: 


YES NO 
4. It does notform 5. It does not in- 
good character. terfere with 
5. It furnishes scholarship. 
relatively little 6. The ‘overem- 
support to other phasis” of foot- 
sports. ball has been 


exaggerated. 


The fourth phase deals with the 
test for relevancy, the third and last 
of the tests by which materials of 
thought are to be tried. 


RELEVANCY 


1. Is the relationship between any 
of the evidence and the question 
weak or even nonexistent? 

2. Can the evidence be interpreted 
in other ways than those given? 

Having thus become informed on 
the question and having evaluated 
the evidence on both sides, the stu- 
dent arrives at an opinion intelli- 
gently. 

Obviously it is not possible to 
make a written compilation of the 
evidence for every question. But the 
device of balancing evidence and 
the application of the three tests, 
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once ingrained, endow the mind 
with a technique for any thinking, 
no matter how extemporaneous. 

The guide material for the three 
tests may be kept permanently before 
the class on a chart. Thus they may 
be referred to in any discussion that 
arises, until their application becomes 
a habit. 

The propagandists and the hys- 
teria-mongers daily spin their toils 
around the minds of the people of 


Arthur Minton teaches 
School, Brooklyn, New 
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the press and radio age. Can educa 
tion shape minds so as to resist the 
strong wine? Let it try by teaching 
inductive thought and the testing of 
generalizations in the light of fact, 
These are the thought processes that 
make for suspended judgment, for 
the open mind, for civilized toler. 
ance, for respect for exact knowl. 
edge, and for constructive skepticism 
instead of muddle-headed and wi. 
cious assurance. 


English in the Boys High 
York. Reported from the 


English Journal, XXVII (October, 1938), 660- 


66. 
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Variations . oe 


% A regular fully accredited course in 
the motion picture is being started at 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Conn., this fall under the direction of 
Miss Eleanor D. Child. Plans for the 
course include: a survey of student 
movie preferences, a study of the themes 
of current motion pictures, the examina- 
tion of movie scenarios, practice in the 
use of the projector, the motion picture 
camera, etc. An evening school course 
using motion pictures as the basis for 
instruction is also being instituted this 
fall in Greenwich. The course, open to 
adults, is entitled “Know Your World 
Better by Means of Motion Pictures.” 
At each meeting of the study group, edu- 
tional motion pictures are shown, fol- 
lowed by discussion. (From a report in 
School and Society.) 
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% High school girls taking a child- 
training course in the School of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Minnesota spend 
one afternoon a week in a private home 
observing the care of children by the 
housewife. After they have learned some 
of the activities of child care they partici- 
pate with the mother in the care of the 
children. Observations are made by the 
student and recorded in a_ notebook. 
Later in the classroom the girls. report 
on their observations and discuss proce- 
dures. All senior girls are required to 
take the course which is considered par- 
ticularly appropriate since most of them 
will not continue their education and ex- 
pect to be homemakers themselves within 
a short time after graduation from high 
school. (Recorded from Practical Home 
Economics.) 
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BLUEPRINT FOR THE LOWER SCHOOL 


ROBERT HILL LANE 


In Progressive Education 


é DUCATIONAL theories in print 
are as numerous as the flowers in the 
spring, but they leave the classroom 
teacher cold for two reasons: he 
lacks the ability to translate theory 
into practice and he prefers patterns. 
The rut is deep and comfortable and 
homelike. Why leave it? 

The purpose of this article is to 
state briefly a current educational 
theory and then show how it can be 
translated into actual classroom prac- 
tice. We will start with the acknowl- 
edged facts: that children are able 
to grow; that growth is conditioned 
by the physical and social environ- 
ment; that the child’s life is continu- 
ous and not discrete, even though 
growth comes by fits and starts; and 
that anything which interferes with 
successful group living in a social 
world should be cast into outer dark- 
ness, 

While our philosophy of educa- 
tion stresses the importance of con- 
tinuous growth for children, our ad- 
ministrative machinery violates that 
philosophy at every turn by setting 
up the barriers of isolated and un- 
coordinated units: the nursery 
school, the kindergarten, the “junior” 
or “pre-reading” grades where it is 
considered a major crime to teach 
reading, and the “regular” primary 
grades where reading is a major 
experience. Note, too, that even 
under these adverse conditions a 
modern philosophy exists in most 


nursery schools and kindergartens— 
and is replaced by an older phil- 
osophy in most first grades, where 
compulsory reading is inflicted on the 
children. 

What is the answer? Let us set up 
a Lower School. Here are some of 
the practical steps, offered to princi- 
pals and superintendents who have 
sufficient faith in their philosophy of 
education to do something about it. 

1. The faculty of the lower school 
will include the teachers of nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first, sec- 
ond, and third grades. The first step 
is to call them all into conference 
and develop with these people a mod- 
ern philosophy of education, making 
the applications thereof as practical 
and definite as possible. Come down 
hard on the basic concepts mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. In 
these conferences steer clear, so far 
as possible, of references to grades. 
We want teachers to think in terms 
of the continuous education of chil- 
dren. They should feel that they are 
engaged in a common task, and that 
such artificial barriers to growth as 
grades, titles, and labels should be 
rigorously excluded. 

2. While your philosophy is per- 
colating, visit each classroom. Look 
for the child who is uncomfortable 
and unhappy and remove him to 
another situation where the climate 
will agree with him. A child is some- 
times too sophisticated, or too im- 
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mature, to be accepted by other chil- 
dren; sometimes the personalities of 
child and teacher just don’t click. 
Find the right place for the child and 
let him grow. 

Occasionally the teacher receiving 
the transplanted child will say, “Oh, 
he isn’t up to grade.” Here is a 
chance to educate the teacher. Take 
her remark as a text and help the 
teacher to see that we are not con- 
cerned with grades but with the 
growth of children. 

3. Examine the environment each 
teacher has set up in her classroom. 
Does it permit and promote life and 
growth? Are experiences going on 
that lead to growth? Do they reflect 
the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren? 

4, These classroom visits should 
give you abundant material for your 
group conferences with teachers. 
Here is the chance to show the teach- 
er how to apply her philosophy in a 
practical way. Be sure the conference 
is a conference and not a monologue. 
Don’t know it all—be wrong your- 
self sometimes so that teachers may 
feel you are really a member of the 
group and not a dictator. Encourage 
teachers to maintain a free flow of 
activity through interclass visits and 
participation in school enterprises. 
It is as important for the children to 
visit each other as for the teachers. 

5. Now take the teachers into your 
confidence as to what you have been 
doing—namely, organizing your 
school on the basis of social maturity. 
In general, there will be a close cor- 
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relation between social maturity and 
chronological age, but there will be 
many exceptions. 

You won't have it all your own 
way on this occasion. Some teachers 
will beg for organization on ability 
to read, others on the ability to be. 
have. Stuff your ears with wax and 
listen not to the siren song. If you 
really believe in the growth-expeti 
ence-environmental program you can 
disarm your opponents by showing 
results with the children themselves, 

6. Take your courage in one hand 
and with the other take down all the 
door cards which say “Miss Jones, 
Kindergarten” or ‘Miss Brown, 
B-3.”" Just call the several classes 
“Group One,” “Group Two,” 
“Group Three,” or, better still 
“Miss Jones’ Group,” “Miss Smith's 
Group,” “Miss Brown’s Group.” 
One of your jobs is to release the 
teacher, and nothing will help her 
more than to be freed from the 
tyranny of “keeping up to grade 
standard.” This doesn’t mean that 
she will not have high standards and 
do her best to reach them, but the 
standards will be developed out of 
the ability of her children to reach 
them and not out of a master’s thesis 
on what B-3 children should attain. 

7. Now for the curriculum. De 
velop with your teachers these fund 
mental concepts: 

a) the curriculum is the sum 
total of all the experiences which we 
will provide for our children; 

b) that, therefore, it will be an 
experience-curriculum rather than 4 
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chunks-of-subject-matter-to-be-learn- 
ed curriculum (if they do not under- 
stand what you mean by this, show 
them Ruth Andrus’ Curriculum 
Guides {John Day} and Garrison’s 
Horace Mann Kindergarten for 
Five-Year-Old Children {Teachers 
College, Columbia University}) ; 

c) that your curriculum will be 
made by you and your teachers, work- 
ing together ; 

d) that the curriculum will be 
most effectively made if done wrong- 
end-to; i.e., develop experiences, list 
them, improve them, evaluate them, 
discard ineffective types, enlarge ef- 
fective types, and finally put the 
whole thing into written form; 
don’t write a curriculum in advance 
—let it develop out of the every- 
day life with the children. 

8. Nothing will help the teachers 
more in developing an experience 
curriculum than encouraging them 
to draw each day from experience 
fields which are within the interests 
and needs of children. 

Here are six such major fields: 

Dramatic Play 

Nature Study 

The Language Arts 

Construction (work with the 
hands) 

Creative Expression 

The Skills (intellectual, social, 
bodily skills) 


Schools, Los Angeles, California. Reported from 


Robert Hill Lane is Assistant Superintendent of 
Progressive Education, XV (October, 1938), 489-92. 
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These constitute a grand daily 
program for the teacher. But don’t 
let her write Dramatic Play, 9-10 
A.M.; Nature Study, 10-11 A.M. The 
program is to free the teacher, not 
confine her. 

9. Your big battle will be in con- 
vincing your teachers that in an ex- 
perience program, learning to read 
is just one of many delightful ex- 
periences to be found in the day's 
work. Fix these fundamental con- 
cepts about reading: 

a) No child shall learn to read 
unless he is ready. (There are about 
nine prerequisites to reading readi- 
ness which you can find in any good 
textbook). 

b) No child shall be denied the 
right to read when he is ready. 

Set the stage, stimulate the chil- 
dren, and let reading appear when 
the time is ripe. Since lightning may 
strike anywhere and anytime every 
teacher will need to be able to teach 
reading. 

Set as your goals for the children, 
the teachers, and yourself these 
things: 

A sense of security—to be safe, 
free from danger, annoyance. 

A sense of belonging—to belong 
to the group and have them want you 
to belong. 

A job which seems worthwhile. 

The freedom to work at it. 











COUNSELING IN DENVER’S OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


In Occupations 


Over the main entrance of the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
of Denver are the words: For All 
Who Wish to Learn. Through the 
doors of this school during the past 
22 years more than 100,000 people 
—approximately one-third of the 
city’s present population—have come 
for guidance and instruction. In 
this school there are no entrance re- 
quirements, no time or age limita- 
tions, no closing dates of registration. 
The doors are open from early 
morning till late at night. 

The great majority of the school’s 
pupils have presented problems of 
occupational adjustment. How have 
these problems been met? What pro- 
cedures has the school evolved to 
meet present demands? 

A confidence in the capacity of 
each person to achieve, to grow, and 
to improve—a belief that every hu- 
man being, regardless of his past ex- 
perience or present status, has poten- 
tialities that can be used to his and 
the community’s advantage—is fun- 
damental to the whole program of 
occupational adjustment. 

An increasing awareness of the 
need for systematic and organized 
guidance has evolved from the 
school’s 22 years of experience. The 
principal is head counselor and the 
assistant principal is welfare coun- 
selor and both devote more than half 
their time to counseling activities. 
This is feasible in a school where 
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their attention need not be given to 
gtades, classifications, compley 
schedule making, discipline, special 
exercises, and mass activities. 

In addition to these head coun. 
selors there are four full-time co. 
ordinators: one in trades, one in set. 
vice Occupations, one in distributive 
occupations, and one in women’ 
occupations. Each coordinator give 
most of his time to vocational gu. 
dance. There is a full-time counselor 
in commercial occupations. There i 
a teacher counselor in home and 
family relationships. There is an em 
ployment counselor with four full 
time assistants. 

Most important in the school’s or- 
ganization for vocational guidance 
is the vocational teacher. He coms 
directly from industrial life and i 
expected to keep in constant and inti 
mate touch with it. The school has 
53 such teachers. The vocationl 
teacher is the first point of occupt 
tional contact for the beginner, ané 
the most important factor in aiding 


regular workers to make new ocaf 


pational transitions. Most teaches 
do a great deal of placement and fol 
low-up work. 

It is the policy of the school tht 
so far as possible, no one shall & 


turned away. The initial contact with 
the school is a critical step in thE 


lives of most applicants, many ¢ 
whom have brought themselves “bad 
to school” only after long deliber: 
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tion. They can be easily discouraged 
from their new venture by red tape, 
filling out of cards and forms, or 
what seems to them useless question- 
ing and buckpassing. After the stu- 
dent is well on his way in some defi- 
nite manner of study, the whole 
organization is brought into play. 
Instructors are advised of the unique 
problems discovered in the original 
counseling periods. The coordinators, 
working daily between employers 
and employee-students, discover 
problems of emotional adjustment, 
employment conditions, health, fam- 
ily life, vocational aptitudes, which 
the student has been unable or reluc- 
tant to point out. In the light of these 
new facts, adjustments are made in 
the school and often in the employ- 
ment situation of the student. 
Through the coordinator or teacher, 
employers are advised as to new Ca- 
pacities discovered in their workers, 
and instructors learn from employers 
of occupational weaknesses that can 
be overcome in the school. 

The full-time worker is interview- 
ed to see if he is advancing himself 
as a result of his study, and, if not, 
corrections are made in his school 
contacts or employment conditions. 
The employment counselor, by co- 
operative arrangement with employ- 
ers, sees that beginners without work 
experience are given seasonal or 
short-time jobs so that they may se- 
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cure references and a work-history. 

Group counseling in shops and 
classrooms is given only where the 
instructor is sure the students will 
feel that their learning is not ham- 
pered by too much talk. Special 
group counseling classes, however, 
are held regularly. Four units of 
group counseling in retail sales fields 
are held regularly. For the current 
year, six such units will be offered on 
“Selecting and Getting Started in 
Your Occupation.” 

Many opportunities develop nat- 
urally from initial efforts. For ex- 
ample, out of the regular work in 
foods and consumer classes have 
grown consultation classes in: ‘‘Pre- 
marital Adjustments” for young 
women about to be married; ‘‘Mari- 
tal Adjustments” for young brides; 
“Prenatal Care of Infants” for ex- 
pectant mothers; and “Care and 
Feeding of Infants” for young 
mothers. Young husbands of the 
latter group are petitioning for a 
counseling service. 

Plans have been made for a con- 
tinuous occupational survey of sev- 
eral trades. At present we have 
completed and are using such in- 
formation in the fields of printing, 
baking, power sewing, machine 
Operation, bricklaying, filling sta- 
tion operation, and food retailing. 
These studies will be used also in the 
training of counselors. 


Alexander ]. Stoddard is Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado. Reported from Occupations, 
XVII (October, 1938), 14-18. 














TEACHER TRAINING VERSUS TEACHER EDUCATION 


ALAN VALENTINE 


In the Educational Record 


| F education is what I think it is, 
then school teachers are not getting 
enough of it. Everyone knows this, 
but we have been too busy explaining 
away the fact to go about changing 
it. I say this with full appreciation 
of those who have labored long in 
this enormous and chaotic vineyard. 

We owe a great debt to the few 
who have tried to maintain or ele- 
vate qualitative standards. In spite 
of their efforts, education is qualita- 
tively poorer now than it was before 
the war, and can easily become worse. 

It is poor qualitatively because we 
have concentrated on quantitative 
problems. We have an unfortunate 
national propensity for trying to deal 
with problems of quality in terms of 
quantity. Thousands of teachers with 
little education have been turning 
out hundreds of thousands of school 
graduates with less education, and so 
on into the next generation. And as 
the quality of education declines, the 
assumption that the nation is edu- 
cated mounts. 

Part of this decline in quality re- 
sults from overemphasis upon train- 
ing teachers in teaching techniques. 
This process takes time that should 
be spent educating teachers, so they 
can educate pupils. The phrase 
usually applied by professional edu- 
cators is “teacher training.” As a 
description of the process it is all too 
accurate. The worst aspect of the 
process is that a teacher who has 
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been merely trained often assumes 
that he is educated. 

Training teachers is useful—given 
the average material it may be es. 
sential—but it is no substitute for 
educating them. To provide the 
training at the cost of education is 
to put the cart before the horse, 
Potential teachers are just placing 
their feet on the road to an adequate 
education when they are deviated into 
mental calisthenics. After they have 
jumped through the hoops of so 
many hours of educational psychol- 
ogy and then chinned themselves 0 
many times on the bar of practice 
teaching, they are accepted as tech- 
nically qualified to teach a subject 
they have had no time to master. 

The recent study of the American 
Council on Education says: “If pub- 
lic schools are to be effective they 
must have teachers with a broad back- 
ground of culture and unquestioned 
professional skill.” I support this 
statement; but I submit that in prac- 
tice the cultural background is under- 
emphasized and the professional skill 
too narrowly interpreted along lines 
of universal techniques. The mea- 
sure of professional skill in a teacher 
is the ability to teach successfully. 
Professors Whitehead, Bliss Perry, 
Kittredge, and Tinker possess prfo- 
fessional skill—yet not one of them 
could qualify to teach in the public 
schools of his state. 

In short, the training of teachers 
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TEACHER TRAINING VERSUS TEACHER EDUCATION 


places too much emphasis on the out- 
ward aspects of education. There are 
other educational sideshows than ath- 
letics which threaten to swallow the 
main tent. For example, the amass- 
ing of testing results, which too 
often repose in office files, unused 
by the teaching staff and valuable 
only to the testers, who enhance per- 
sonal reputations by writing mono- 
graphs on them. 

Another sideshow is the increas- 
ing emphasis on practice teaching. 
This seems to me allied with theories 
of education which some call “‘pro- 
gressive.’ Now, one may sometimes 
learn through activity, but never 
very much, and usually very expen- 
sively. A psychologist’s cat must re- 
peat the same activity 60 times to 
learn how to secure a few drops of 
milk, but an intelligent human, by 
prefacing activity with thought, can 
get the milk at the first attempt. 
Learning by activity is a little like 
building character by football: The 
results do not convince one of the 
efficiency of the process. 

Other expanding sideshows are 
regarded as panaceas. From current 
debates over the relative merits of 
junior and senior high schools, over 
guidance, child psychology, and 
cumulative measurement, over extra- 
curricular mental lollypops, and over 
the use of radio and cinema, one 
might infer that these panaceas 
solved fundamental problems in edu- 
cation. But they are only devices, 
and excitement over them obscures 
the main issues, which are quality of 


instruction and of the subject taught. 

Present regulations stimulate po- 
tential teachers to meet paper re- 
quirements rather than to gain 
understanding. The system of ad- 
vancement by accumulating credits 
on a state-built paper adding ma- 
chine attracts those whose timidity 
or mediocrity gladly accepts this sim- 
ple formula of accretionary aquisi- 
tion, this adding machine road to 
comparative security. But it repels a 
young man or woman of initiative 
and a questioning mind. The result 
is clearly stated in the American 
Council report: “Recent studies have 
shown that students who select 
teaching are, as a group, inferior in 
general ability to those entering a 
number of other fields of work.” 

No system of teacher training can 
make good teachers out of poor ma- 
terial. Our present system is inefhi- 
cient because it tries to do this. Much 
of its raw material is mediocre be- 
cause the system fails to attract bet- 
ter. Thus it attracts, trains, and per- 
petuates mediocrity. As it does so, 
it distorts educational values in the 
minds of teachers themselves, and 
then in the minds of their pupils, and 
ultimately in society as a whole. 

We need a better quality of candi- 
dates for teaching positions, and 
more emphasis on an understanding 
of education and of sound scholar- 
ship. We need greater flexibility in 
certification requirements and a bet- 
ter balance between education and 
professional techniques. Certifica- 
tion authorities could study to advan- 
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tage the experience of college admis- 
sions officers, who have found that 
flexibility in admissions requirements 
produces better material than rigid 
adherence to detailed requirements 
for admission. A student whose col- 
lege or university believes him ad- 
mirably qualified to teach should be 
given a chance in the public schools, 
even though he has not satisfied the 
present requirements. A saner sys- 
tem of certification would draw into 
school teaching many students ad- 
mirably qualified to teach, who now 
choose other careers. It would also 
help to win support of teacher edu- 
cation by college faculties, many of 
whom see little educational justifica- 
tion for the present requirements 
and rarely recommend to their 
best students careers of public school 
teaching. If the interest and teach- 
ing enthusiasm of many good college 
faculties were thus drawn into teach- 
er training, their influence would 
bring about a better balance between 
knowledge and technique. 

Another point on which ground 
can be cleared is the cost of teacher 
education. I have heard it said that 
any real improvement must await 
vastly increased financial support. 
Teacher education would have a bet- 
ter claim for further support if it 
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utilized all the fine facilities now 
available. It does not do so. 

The number of teachers graduated 
from good liberal arts colleges is ex. 
ceedingly low, yet if such institutions 
were permitted to enter the teacher 
education field their large endow. 
ments would become in proportion 
available for teacher education. If 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dart. 
mouth, Williams, and Amherst, for 
example, were able to qualify, on 
their terms, a reasonable proportion 
of their students for teachers’ certifi 
cates, teacher education would gain 
not only qualitatively but financially 
by drawing on their facilities. 

Such a utilization of existing en- 
dowments and teaching resources of 
high quality seems to me more sen- 
sible economically and educationally 
than proposals for the creation of 
more normal schools, or the eleva- 
tion of normal schools into four-year 
colleges—procedures which would 
frequently mean merely the extension 
of existing mediocrity. If the money 
needed for such undertakings were 
used for scholarships to help good 
potential teachers through good col- 
leges, wonders would be worked. 
Only two impediments stand in the 
way—special interests and certifica- 
tion requirements. 


Rochester. Reported from the Educational Record, 


| i Valentine is President of the University t] 


XIX (July, 1938), 332-45. 
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EVERYDAY MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE 





EVERYDAY TEACHER 


GLapys RISDEN 


In Mental Hygiene 


“VW rrincry or unwittingly, 
we teachers are helping to determine 
which of each child’s potentialities 
are to be developed. If we are to 
guide wisely, we must learn to recog- 
nize the evidences of thwarted or dis- 
torted growth, and acquire knowl- 
edge of, and skill in removing, the 
causes of such thwarting or distort- 
ing. Two questions must be ever be- 
fore us: “Do I understand why this 
child is doing what he is?” and, “Is 
what he is doing conducive to a 
happy and effective way of life?” 

The following are experiences of 
everyday teachers in everyday schools. 
They suggest what any of us can do 
to develop the potentialities that are 
most promising from the point of 
view of zestful and effective living. 

Ralph was making average prog- 
ress in reading and arithmetic, but 
still used baby talk. The doctor re- 
ported no structural defect. Evidently 
some emotional disturbance was 
keeping him infantile. 

A visit to the home showed a 
mother of superior intelligence. 
There were good story books and a 
game- and workroom in the base- 
ment for Ralph, and the conversa- 
tion revealed that he had adequate 
but not too difficult home responsi- 
bilities. There seemed to be no cause 
for emotional disturbance. 

But a later visit revealed the 
father as a great practical joker. Per- 


haps his strenuous teasing was caus- 
ing Ralph to keep himself infantile 
in self-protection. Tactfully the 
teacher suggested that the father re- 
duce his teasing to tolerable limits 
and be more of a pal in serious pur- 
suits. Ralph began to grow up 
immediately. His baby talk ceased. 
There was a marked quickening in 
intellectual curiosity. That year his 
recorded IQ rose from 95 to 120. 
He has done superior work ever 
since. 

Helen had a malformed palate 
which made understandable speech 
very difficult for her. Her frequent 
temper tantrums, Miss C concluded, 
might be due to the continual frus- 
tration of expression. Miss C sought 
to develop some other means of ex- 
pression than the verbal, but art, 
writing, and music did not appeal. 
Then she noticed that Helen, while 
listening to dramatic stories, uncon- 
sciously posed for each character. So 
pantomiming and creative dancing 
were inaugurated. Helen’s eager re- 
sponse was evidence of her hunger 
for a means of expression. 

She became interested in puppets, 
and, as her store of information 
grew, began to work out original 
puppet shows. Other children work- 
ed happily under her guidance. 
Helen will always be “crippled in the 
tongue,” but she has been helped to 
discover that a tongue is not essen- 
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tial for satisfying work and play 
with others. 

Anne, in the fourth grade, was 
making average progress, but she 
was getting things only mechanical- 
ly. Investigation revealed a home in 
which she had absolutely no te- 
sponsibility. Maids even hung up 
her clothes. Her older sister was an 
outstanding girl, and all the family 
conversation centered about her. 

Her teacher worked for a whole 
year to get the parents to see the 
problem. At last she succeeded. The 
following summer the brilliant sister 
was sent to a gitls’ camp, and father 
mother, and Anne went to a little 
farm together. Anne helped her 
mother with the work, and when it 
was finished they explored the 
woods and fields together. Anne 
blossomed. Moreover, the parents 
learned to know her and she learned 
to feel secure with them. Anne’s 
recorded IQ changed from 100 to 
130 between the May before and 
the May after that summer. 

Harry, 11 years old and in the 
third grade, was belligerent on the 
playground and in the school. His 
parents, anxious for him to succeed, 
had tried threats, rewards, and pun- 
ishments, but he refused to “study” 
and piled failure upon failure. His 
teacher discovered through a visit to 
his home that the activity most ab- 
sorbing to him at the time was shoot- 
ing with bow and arrow. She went 
home, found a picture of an archery 
contest to put on the bulletin board 
next day, and spent the evening in 
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the library learning about archery, 
The following morning Harry saw 
the picture as soon as he entered the 
room. Other boys joined him in 
front of it. The teacher casually 
walked by, heard a question, and 
answered it. Other questions were 
hurled at her. She answered several, 
then suggested sending a committee 
to the library to find the answers, 
She put Harry on that committee. 
Later they decided to organize an 
archery club. 

Thus the groundwork was laid. 
Harry was off the defensive with her 
and with others. The second week 
she gave a standardized list of words, 
and gave each child an individual 
list of his misspelled words to 
learn that week. The ones she select- 
ed for Harry were phonetic. 

During the study period, as she 
passed from child to child giving 
help, when she came to Harty she 
said, ‘I know a little trick that will 
help you with these words. You 
just have to learn to hear each sound. 
I will say one of them and you tell 
me what sounds you hear.” 

In a few minutes he was able to 
identify the consonant sounds and 
was too interested to note that he 
was being singled out from the 
others as needing more help. So she 
continued with practice in discrimi- 
nating between vowel sounds. 

Then she had the children choose 
partners and spell their words to 
each other. Harry came rushing up 
to show his 100. Her reply was, 
“Would you like to work that way 
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again? We can spell most of the 
words we need by just learning to 
hear the sounds. Then there won’t be 
many of the other kind left.” Harry 
answered enthusiastically, “You 
bet!” She gave him extra time dur- 
ing the next two study periods, then 
suggested that other children needed 
help too, but if he could come early 
she would help him before school 
began. 

Then she discovered that John 
needed help of the same sort and 
asked Harry to help John as she had 
helped him. At the end of two 
weeks she repeated the same test plus 
additional phonetic words. Harry 
was overjoyed when he spelled every 
phonetic word correctly. Then they 
went back to their spelling books. 
Harry had confidence in his ability to 
learn to spell now and voluntarily 
took his words home every night. 
Miss G had explained to the mother 
how to work with him. 

She next attacked reading by ex- 
plaining to Harry that, just as he 
had learned to spell by starting with 
easy words, so he could learn to 
read—that it would be “baby stuff’ 
at first, but he would just have to 
make up his mind to tolerate it if 
he wanted to learn to read. So they 
started with primers. The phonetic 
discrimination he had learned help- 
ed him, and his mental age was be- 
yond that required for learning to 


read; therefore, he learned rapidly. 

Three months from the day Miss 
G aroused his interest in archery, 
Harry was beginning a second read- 
er. Six months later he was begin- 
ning a third. He was promoted to 
fourth grade the next year, continued 
to gain during the fourth grade, 
and was promoted to fifth at the end 
of the year. 

There are hundreds of school fail- 
ures who are growing up to be mis- 
fits, and a large percent of them are 
too well endowed by nature to need 
to fail. We cannot tell by looking at 
a so-called stupid child whether he 
is stupid because of defective genes 
or defective environment, and the 
only safe thing to do is to assume 
that he 1s capable of development. 
The first step is to search for retard- 
ing factors. Has the child had from 
infancy stimulation for activity, 
physical and mental? Have the activi- 
ties been on his mental level? Has he 
been free from strains and stresses 
which tended to create emotional 
preoccupation? 

If he continues to develop slowly 
in the most favorable environment 
we can create for him, we should 
turn our attention to developing his 
compensatory abilities. Helen’s con- 
versation will never be easily under- 
stood, but she is happy and effective 
because she has learned other ways of 
communication. 


Gladys Risden is Assistant Professor of Child Psy- 

chology and Education at Muskingum College. Re- 

ported from Mental Hygiene, XXII (July, 1938), 
409-20. 
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CONSERVING THE SCHOOL CHILD’S HEARING 


HorRACE NEWHART 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


Ul NTIL very recently, the im- 
portance of normal hearing in the 
development of a personality which 
will ensure educational, social, and 
economic success has not been ap- 
preciated. The attitude of the aver- 
age parent, educator, and physician 
has been one of indifference toward 
an important problem—a problem 
which has received the serious atten- 
tion of only a small number of 
otologists and others interested in 
the conservation of hearing. 

One important factor in causing 
neglect of the ear has been the fact 
that older methods for detecting and 
measuring hearing loss have been too 
crude and inaccurate to disclose 
slight deficiencies. Such losses are 
often highly significant since they 
may indicate the presence of diseased 
conditions which, if neglected, lead 
to serious loss. This is especially true 
in childhood. 

The development of the audio- 
meter, an instrument for accurately 
detecting and measuring hearing 
loss, marked the beginning of a new 
era in our knowledge of ear diseases. 
Its use in research and clinical 
practice has disclosed a surprising 
number of individuals with a demon- 
strable, and often wholly unsus- 
pected, hearing deficiency. Its use 
has proved that slight degrees of 
hearing impairment among children, 
frequently overlooked by teachers 
and parents, cause repeating of 
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grades, speech defects, inferiority 
complexes, and behavior problems, 
Through its use studies have been 
made revealing that retardation o. 
curs four times as frequently and 
speech defects eight times as fre. 
quently among those with hearing 
deficiencies as among normal pupils, 

On the basis of several million 
audiometer tests, it has been con. 
servatively estimated that there are 
in the United States 3,000,000 
school children who have demon. 
strable hearing loss, of whom 
300,000 have an impairment suf. 
ficient to handicap them in their 
school work. For our purpose we 
define a significant hearing impait- 
ment as one which may interfere 
with the acquisition of normal 
speech, a fair education, and a per- 
sonality such as will insure a rea- 
sonably successful life. The incidence 
of such hearing deficiency among 
school children varies from 4 per- 
cent to more than 13 percent. The 
highest incidence is found among 
underprivileged children, especially 
in rural areas. 

Wide experience in the applica 
tion of the audiometer has proved 
that the periodic testing of all 
school children is the most effective 
means of combating deafness on a 
large scale. The purpose of such 
periodic testing is not to single out 
those pupils who are obviously handi- 
capped. These are already known to 
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parents and teachers, and have usual- 
ly heen given physical and educa- 
tional care according to their needs. 
Most states make liberal provision 
for their seriously deafened children. 

The larger and more important ob- 
jective of regular testing is the early 
discovery of children with overlook- 
ed hearing deficiencies through a 
screening-out program which in- 
cludes the entire school population. 
This procedure can be most efficient- 
ly and economically carried out by 
the schools, through the use of special 
apparatus now available. It cannot 
be done efficiently by the family 
physician, who is not equipped to 
render this service. 

An individual test with a simple 
pure-tone audiometer is accurate and 
consumes only a short time. All pu- 
pils found to have subnormal hear- 
ing are checked by a second test. 
Those now found to have a signifi- 
cant hearing loss are reported to the 
parents as needing an ear examina- 
tion by the family physician or 
otologist. 

The educational care of the child 
having impaired hearing calls for 
the understanding guidance of the 
teacher, the assignment of a class- 
room seat most favorable for hearing 
and speech-reading, and, if neces- 
sary, special instruction in lip-read- 


ing and speech correction. A last 
step for the severely deafened child 
is enrollment in a special class, but 
only for such a period as will give 
him sufficient skill in lip-reading and 
voice training and will enable the 
child to continue his education with 
normal children. To educate a hard 
of hearing child with deaf children 
is a grave error. 

The routine, periodic testing of 
school children with the audiometer 
has been satisfactorily used in many 
communities since 1926. Its applica- 
tion has already resulted in a ma- 
terial reduction in the number of 
persons handicapped by hearing de- 
ficiencies. But as yet most educators, 
physicians, and parents are not 
familiar with the simple technique 
employed and do not appreciate the 
importance of making it a feature of 
every school health program. 

Obstacles to the general adoption 
of this procedure are, first, lack of 
knowledge regarding its value, and, 
second, the cost of the equipment. 
The first barrier can be overcome by 
vigorous campaign of education. The 
second obstacle—the cost of the 
equipment—is eventually counter- 
balanced by the reduction in the tax 
burden caused by pupils who repeat 
gtades owing to neglected hearing 
defects. 


Dr, Horace Newhart is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota. Reported from the 


National 


Parent-Teacher, 


XXXIII (October, 


2938), 30-32. 
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YOUTH DEMANDS NEW JUNIOR COLLEGES 


CLYDE M. HILL 
In the North Central Association Quarterly 


Mt are all vividly aware of the 
dilemma of youth. The proposals for 
solving the dilemma are many and 
very diverse, but there seems to be a 
general agreement that the essence of 
the problem is to be found in the 
distortion of the normal cycles in our 
culture pattern of schooling, em- 
ployment, and marriage. Further- 
more, without exception, serious pro- 
posals lay great emphasis on the fact 
that a more socially functional edu- 
cation offers the most promising 
basic solution. Merely prolonging 
conventional schooling is just trans- 
ferring the problem from one age 
level to another where it is likely to 
reappear in more complicated form. 

If we consider education and so- 
cial security for youth together, by 
and large the kind of work which is 
to be provided and the way it is to be 
provided will determine the general 
character of the school program. In 
the past, when new educational needs 
have developed it has been our cus- 
tom to create new schools to supply 
them. Thus we replaced successively 
the Latin grammar school with the 
academy, with the academic high 
school, with the specialized high 
school, with the comprehensive 
school. Lately we have added the 
junior college. 

In many respects the junior col- 
leges are now more important than 
were the high schools in the 1880's 
and there is every evidence that their 
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numerical growth will be rapid, 
Their growth in power for good will 
depend on the extent to which they 
avoid ‘“‘wooden”’ standardization and 
remain flexible enough to fulfill their 
unique functions. 

Institutions, like individuals, are 
eager to be thought well of by their 
fellows. Naturally junior colleges 
have sought professional recognition 
from the universities which maintain 
at best a stepmotherly attitude to- 
ward only one phase of the junior 
college program while ignoring or 
belittling the rest. This attitude has 
tempted many junior colleges to exalt 
their college preparatory work to the 
detriment of their total program. All 
too frequently junior colleges have 
exhausted their resources in dupli- 
cating or even aping (to the utter 
neglect of their real tasks as com- 
munity schools) the first two years 
of the conventional college. In so 
doing they are not giving due recog- 
nition to the needs of the masses 
whom they are intended to serve. 
Indeed, they are not providing new 
educational opportunities at all. They 
are simply bringing nearer home 
opportunities already available for a 
favored few. Public junior colleges 
can never justify their existence 
until they recognize that not only 
must the vocational education they 
offer be of personal value and genu- 
ine social significance, but also their 
entire influence must be exerted to 
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liberalize the thinking and liberate 
the talents of hordes of young 
people who will be forever denied 
the opportunity of brooding under 
the benificent wings of our great 
universities. The first demand of 
youth then is that new junior col- 
leges must emerge from the old ones. 

The fact that many junior col- 
leges are but weak imitations of the 
lower divisions of the universities 
with an upward extension of the 
formal shop work which has too 
long masqueraded as vocational edu- 
cation in the high school is tolerated 
largely because of the vicious persis- 
tence in our society of an unwhole- 
some attitude toward work—an atti- 
tude which has been perpetuated 
both by the federal government and 
the universities. The federal gov- 
ernment in its efforts to meet the 
problem of unemployment has so 
conducted many of its projects as to 
dignify a type of pay-without-work 
graft, thus weakening in youth a 
basic principle of personal indepen- 
dence and integrity. The colleges, 
through their stubborn insistence on 
an archaic program whose chief jus- 
tification is sheer discipline, have 
perpetuated the idea that there is an 
intrinsic conflict between the cultural 
and the vocational. 

The first step, then, in converting 
the old junior colleges into the new 
is to reestablish the ideal that any 
kind of useful work is a personal 
and social virtue in which we should 
take pride. Genuine vocational pro- 
grams can then occupy places of first 


importance, and capable people can 
pursue them without apology or em- 
barrassment. 

Another closely related step is the 
development of genuine cultural con- 
cepts based on American life and in- 
dustrialism. The spiritual home of 
cultured people, especially college 
people, has too long been on ancient 
and foreign soil. 

I suggest that the intrinsic an- 
tagonism between the vocational and 
the cultural has been unduly exagger- 
ated, and that one of the urgent 
demands of our time is to learn how 
to put young people on the road to 
cultural growth while they of neces- 
sity are becoming vocationally com- 
petent in the shortest possible time. 
Much has been said in recent years 
about training for leisure time. Such 
training is invariably listed as one of 
the major functions of the junior col- 
lege. It is my contention that we 
have failed to distinguish between 
education for the worthy use of off- 
the-job time and a type of training 
which merely makes it possible for 
us to while away a growing number 
of leisure hours. Truly cultured 
people have no problem of how to 
use their leisure. 

Most junior college students are 
not economically favored. They are 
destined to be workers in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the term. They now 
have (and probably will have in- 
creasingly) much time free from 
their work. With added years of 
schooling, junior college students 
will never be satisfied in using all 
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their off-the-job time in playing cro- 
quet or knitting or even in reading 
cheap literature. What they elect to 
do will depend largely on what they 
find personally congenial and what 
they conceive of as socially desirable. 
In turn, the things they value will 
depend largely on what they have 
learned in school and college. The 
task of training men and women in 
vocational skills is relatively simple. 
To make them at the same time so- 
cially minded, critically minded, cul- 
turally adequate to live satisfying 
lives is the challenging responsibility 
and the difficult task of the junior 
college. 

Many an academic eyebrow has 
been raised at the concept of culture 
implied here. To suggest to the own- 
ets of those eyebrows that an institu- 
tion offering a short program tinged 
at every point with the vocational 
could possibly put its students on 
the road to a significant cultural in- 
tegration is calumny. And yet if 
culture does express itself in life, the 
junior colleges may be able to do 
something about it. Mursell makes 
the point in speaking of the Danish 
farmer “who has achieved that mod- 
ern miracle, a stable agricultural 
prosperity. What is the secret . . .? 
In one word, culture. Danish agri- 
cultural well-being is the work of 
one institution above all others—the 
folk high school. This is universally 
admitted. And note that this school 
is not merely an agricultural college. 
Its curriculum consists of philosophy, 
art, science, literature—just those 
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subjects which we, in America, think 
impractical. But in Denmark they 
seem to have a very practical out- 
come. This is because they are taught 
in such a way that young people can 
perceive their bearing on life; be. 
cause they teach the lesson of how 
to be a Dane, and how to be a man, 
The boy or girl who goes through 
such a school has done much more 
than study certain recognized and 
standardized subjects, supposed to be 
the marks of elegance and the pass. 
ports to polite circles. He has learn- 
ed the greatest of all lessons—how 
to be a human being, not a clod. He 
succeeds, because his adjustment to 
life’s problems is humanized, flex. 
ible, creative. He succeeds as a farm- 
er because he is a cultured man.” 

It is unnecessary here to indicate 
the revolutionary changes in our 
established junior colleges which 
would occur if we would but divest 
our thinking of the controlling in- 
fluence of tradition and move for- 
ward unfettered by any standard of 
value save the recognized exigent 
needs of our youth. The situation de- 
mands that we go much farther in 
providing social security for youth 
through education. New types of 
junior colleges must be established 
which frankly combine education and 
guidance with provision for future 
security. These colleges should be of 
sufficient variety to meet widely di- 
vergent local needs and closely iden- 
tified with locally available types of 
employment. Common to all these 
new junior colleges would be: 
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1. The admission of students who 
had exhausted local opportunities 
for secondary schooling. 

2. A program both cultural and 
vocational. 

3. Opportunity for self-support 
for all needy students. 

4, The guarantee of vocational 
placement on graduation with suf- 
ficient income to establish a home 
and family. 

These junior colleges must have 
the courage of youth. They must 
cut loose from old motives, old cur- 
ticula, old doctrines. They must 
look realistically at their problems 
and attack them frankly, caring little 
for the opinions of the old-time col- 
lege traditionalists. As a rule they 
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will be boarding schools, located in 
the country. The students will be in 
attendance 24 hours a day and 12 
months of the year. These colleges 
will not expect many of their stu- 
dents to occupy high places in in- 
dustry or the professions. They will 
not attempt to train for leadership. 
Their aim will be to equip each stu- 
dent with as many resources as pos- 
sible so that he may be relatively in- 
dependent of any economic system. 
They will be concerned primarily 
with teaching students how to enjoy 
life to the fullest degree at whatever 
economic level they may find them- 
selves. Resourcefulness rather than 
mere earning capacity will be the 
aim. 


Association Quarterly, 


Clyde M. Hill is Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion at Yale University. Reported from the North 
Central XIII (October, 


1938), 237-46. 
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‘7 HREE-QUARTERS of the rural population of the country 
have no public library service it is revealed in a study by 
Professor Carleton B. Joeckel of the University of Chicago 
which has been published by the Advisory Committee on 
Education. The author points out that book resources are 
unevenly distributed and shows that 100 percent of the popu- 
lation in Massachusetts and Delaware have access to public 
libraries while West Virginia has libraries for but 12 percent 


of its population. 
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- | GOLD mine is part of the equipment of the Santa Rosa, 
California, Junior College. The worked-out mine is used for 


class work by geology students. 











A MODERN-PROBLEMS CLASS 


ALICE N. GIBBONS 


In Social Education 


ao class was limited to seniors 
and post-graduates of at least aver- 
age grade. Since it was formed on 
the idea that the pupils themselves 
should take entire charge both as to 
subject matter and as to its hand- 
ling, the teacher tried hard to keep 
“hands off.” The first month was 
rather difficult, because from habit 
the teacher was too often making 
suggestions or corrections, and the 
pupils were constantly trying to re- 
cite to her rather than discuss the 
problems with each other. Little by 
little the teacher acquired the habit 
of noninterference and a new stu- 
dent habit of independence began to 
function fairly well. 

The first day the class was told 
that it might study anything it 
pleased in any way it chose so long 
as the work represented a serious ef- 
fort to understand public problems. 
After sufficient discussion to indi- 
cate what kind of subjects interested 
the class, each pupil was asked to 
bring in a list of 12 topics, arranged 
in the order of his preference. 

On the second day the steering 
committee was chosen and the lists 
turned over to it. The problems most 
frequently listed were: Radio, Press, 
and Propaganda in Relation to Pub- 
lic Opinion; Crime; Social Security ; 
the Farmer; Cooperatives; the 
Tarif; Money, Banks, and You; 
Balancing the Budget; Communism, 
Socialism, Fascism; Housing Prob- 
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lems; Big Business — Monopolies, 
Lobbies, Government Control; Rec- 
reation for Enforced Leisure; Na- 
tional Politics; the City’s Community 
Chest Problem. 

The class decided that committees 
should be in charge of the investiga. 
tion and class presentation of each 
problem. Pupils expressed their pref. 
erence for service on two committees 
and the steering committee made the 
final appointments. Each committee 
chose its own chairman, who then 
assigned the members to special in- 
vestigations. For instance, when the 
problem of the farmer was studied 
one member reported on the relation 
of the farmer to foreign trade, an- 
other on his relation to organized 
labor, another on the farmer as a 
consumer. 

The method of presentation was 
left to each chairman. Most resorted 
to the time-honored lecture method. 
A few chose to give informal de- 
bates. Two tried to swing a question 
forum. 

One chairman made a very good 
effort at a question forum. He dis- 
tributed questions on slips of papet 
among the class and announced: 
“Today tascism is up for discussion. 
Our fellow-member Bill Jones has 
made himself something of an au- 
thority on that form of government. 
He is ready to answer any questions 
or explain anything that is desired. | 
have distributed some _ significant 
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questions, but if you don’t feel a real 
interest in the question that is on the 
slip of paper in your hand, don’t 
ask it. What we want here is a live 
group of people who ask questions 
because they want to know.” Since 
the chairman was a live-wire himself, 
he made the method work. When 
another chairman tried the same 
method of presentation of his prob- 
lem, the subject fell rather flat. 

From the first the class was very 
critical of the lecture method. But it 
was interesting to note that while the 
pupils always grumbled after class if 
a speaker bored them they seldom 
gained courage to insist that the 
speakers do differently, and the vari- 
ous chairmen were diffident about 
criticising the members of their com- 
mittees. 

Three chairmen gave new-type 
tests when their class presentations 
were finished. Papers were ex- 
changed for correction, but the 
teacher was not given any marks for 
recording. In fact, no formal tests 
were given by the teacher during the 
term, but pupils understood that 
everyone must do enough study on 
each problem to gain a general 
knowledge, and that taking notes in 
class was wise, since the school re- 
quired a final examination for all 
subjects. For the monthly marks the 


teacher depended on her own obser- 
vations: attention, intelligent ques- 
tions, a sense of responsibility in 
making the class discussions interest- 
ing; and care in carrying out com- 
mittee assignments. 

A week before their problem was 
presented each committee posted in 
the social science laboratory a list of 
study references for the class as a 
whole to use. 

It is probably truthful to say that 
no member left the class without 
some permanent benefit. To some it 
gave needed training in adminis- 
trative responsibility, to others it 
helped overcome shyness in assum- 
ing leadership. Most of the class 
learned to use the radio for serious 
listening, such as the Town Hall de- 
bates, and a good news commenta- 
tor. For several in the class it seems 
probable that a real, sustained inter- 
est was developed. One lad became 
intensely interested in the banking 
problem; another was awakened to 
serious economic thinking by the 
Brookings Institution reports on the 
relation of capital and labor to the 
depression; a third studied so deep- 
ly into the work of Consumer’s Re- 
search that it seems as if the new 
point of view he gained may influ- 
ence others as well as himself 
throughout his entire life. 


Alice N. Gibbons was formerly director of the De- 

partment of Social Sciences at East High School, 

Rochester, New York. Reported from Social Edu- 
cation, II (October, 1938), 477-80. 
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HOUSE BUILDING AS A SCHOOL PROJECT 


RICHARD L. SANDWICK 


In the Curriculum Journal 


pe building trades have been 
taught in the Highland Park, Illi- 
nois, High School for the past 13 
years side by side with college pre- 
paratory subjects. During that time 
the students have erected seven 
houses, one school building, and an 
addition to a school. The houses 
have all been sold soon after com- 
pletion at prices up to $16,500. Each 
house has been the product of a 
single year’s work. 

In the beginning, a lot owner let 
us erect a house on his lot with the 
understanding that we would pay for 
it when the house was sold. Dealers 
let us have lumber and materials on 
the same terms. Our teacher is a 
carpenter; he calls in a plumber to 
oversee and teach the work of plumb- 
ing, and, similarly, a mason, an elec- 
trician, and a plasterer. Cost of the 
services of these mechanics is in- 
cluded in the price of the house. 

In the spring, teacher and class 
draw up plans for the next project. 
A local architect is invited to make 
suggestions. The work begins in 
September, with half the class on the 
job in the morning and the other 
half in the afternoon. The rest of the 
time is spent in the classroom. 

Our teacher is a carpenter, a skil- 
ful mechanic. Two summers in every 
three he works at the trade. The 
third summer he goes to the univer- 
sity to study. (This summer he 
taught at a university summer 
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school.) He is an active member of 
the local union. His pupils are often 
the sons of union men and contrac. 
tors. His Board of Education te. 
ceived a letter from the local union 
congratulating them on their wisdom 
in providing this course and their 
good fortune in securing so capablea 
teacher. 

What boys take the course? Most 
of them expect to go to work as soon 
as their school days are over. Occa- 
sionally a prospective university stu- 
dent will enter to get the early 
training invaluable to architect or 
builder. We have also found in this 
course the solution to many a prob- 
lem case—the boy who hates books 
but loves to handle material things, 
Then there are the dullards, some 
of them in the tenth grade still un- 
able to read above fifth-grade level. 
Few of these will ever become me- 
chanics; on the job they must carry 
boards, bricks, and shingles, and mix 
mortar for abler boys. In years to 
come they can be no more than 
builders’ helpers; but that is a good 
job for them—better paid than most. 

In the classroom, problems in 
arithmetic otherwise difficult are 
concretely illustrated and more easily 
understood because of the house 
project. Such problems include 


square and cubic measurement and | 


problems in heating, wiring, venti- 
lating, and plumbing. There is even 4 
taste of surveying. This classwork is 
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on an individual basis. Each student 
accomplishes all that his inherent 
mental ability permits, be it much or 
little. No failure grades are given in 
the builders’ group, but there are 
no loafers. Should there be wilful 
loitering, either in the classroom or 
on the job, the loiterer must give 
more hours to the service. 

Since most failures in the me- 
chanical trades are due to lack of 
character rather than lack of me- 
chanical skill} much attention is 
given to ideals of an honest day’s 
work, to the proper valuation of 
time, to economy of materials, and to 
cultivating a friendly helpful attitude 
toward the employer. 

As the house goes up, the home- 
economics girls are busy planning its 
decorations and furnishings. These 
are borrowed from department stores 
and furniture dealers. The art de- 
partment will be consulted as to 
color schemes, and will have full re- 
sponsibility for landscaping the lot 
on which the new house stands. 

At last in the spring comes the 
grand opening. A committee of 
young builders acts as hosts—a new 
committee each day of the week the 
house is open to the public. And 
you should see how proud they are 
as they show visitors around, from 
the playroom and furnace in the 
basement to the carefully insulated 


roof over the attic. The girls are 
there too to take their share of glory 
for the decorations and furnishings. 

Small children like to build a snow 
house or cave and have adults come 
to see and admire it. Imagine the joy 
of adolescents who build a perman- 
ent home which is seen and admired 
by hundreds. 

Here is a lesson entailing joint ac- 
tion in a long-time undertaking that 
never fails to reveal the value of pa- 
tience, industry, and cooperation. At 
the end of the course a boy can 
really earn the dollar an hour which 
is the union scale for apprentices. 

We look on this work as a part of 
general education for a particular 
group. We believe that the sound 
workmanship required to build a 
marketable house, and also the con- 
stant planning for the convenience, 
comfort, and happiness of the own- 
er are educational and cultural 
values. We believe that the interest 
and cooperation we secure from the 
community widens the influence of 
the school. Finally, since the work 
leads into any one of six major build- 
ing trades, we think it constitutes the 
finest kind of vocational guidance of 
the exploratory type. There is much 
talk today in educational circles of 
the value of integration and prob- 
lem solving. Here they are found in 
the truest sense. 


Richard L. Sandwick is Superintendent, Deerfield- 

Shields High School District, Highland Park, Illi- 

nois. Reported from the Curriculum Journal, 1X 
(October, 1938), 264-66. 
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A TEACHER OF FISHERMEN BY THE SEA 





BENSON Y. LANDIS 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


its is the story of the work of 
Father J. J. Tompkins in the “Star- 
of-the-Sea”’ Parish of Canso, Nova 
Scotia. It tells of a program, re- 
ligious, educational, and economic, 
carried on in cooperation with St. 
Francis Xavier University, affection- 
ately known to all the people in An- 
tigonish, Eastern Nova Scotia, as 
“Saint FX.” The whole develop- 
ment has sometimes been called the 
“Xavierian Movement.” If you talk 
with the priest he will modestly ad- 
mit having had a small part in build- 
ing a “‘little program.” But if you 
talk with any informed Nova Scotian 
he will tell you not of a “little pro- 
gram” but of a movement which is 
“changing the map” of the Maritime 
Provinces and remaking the lives of 
the people. 

Father Tompkins went to his par- 
ish, which includes Canso, a fishing 
village of about 1,800 population 
and Little Dover of 400, in 1923. 
Mingling with the people of his 
parish, among unlettered and often 
hungry fishermen, he discerned an 
attitude of mind that gave him hope. 
Many were discouraged, yet they 
were groping for light and leader- 
ship. Though uneducated, they show- 
ed interest in the affairs of the world. 
Though they possessed scarcely 
enough to hold body and soul to- 
gether, they evinced a desire to learn. 
Musing on this, Father Tompkins 
began to develop a program. 
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Plank No. 1 of the priest’s pro. 
gram soon emerged: Faith in the 
people. This, Father Tompkins in. 
sists, is the prerequisite to helpful 
service from any priest, teacher, or 
economic organizer. ““You must have 
faith that uneducated men can learn, 
You must have faith that people will 
develop their own leaders. You must 
trust the average man for the general 
direction of activities—if you will 
expose him to the ways and means of 
self-help.” 

Plank No. 2 quickly followed. It 
was mutual aid. The fishermen of 
Canso parish were “in a hole.” When 
catches were poor or prices low, 
families lived on as little as $2004 
year. Yet the pricst dared to say: 
“You can pull yourselves out.” 

How to put mutual aid to work? 
“Ideas have hands and feet,” insists 
Father Tompkins. (Plank No. 3) 
“T’ll expose these people to a lot of 
ideas. I'll get the people themselves 
talking about their situation and the 
ways and means of doing better.” 

Father Tompkins brought in 
teachers and thinkers to talk—educa- 
tors, priests and Protestant ministers, 
businessmen and bankers. One tan- 
gible result of this stir was a larger 


interest in public education. Canso f 


and Dover got additions to theit 
schools. 

The educational work began with 
public meetings, and then all sorts of 


little group discussions followed. f 
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When asked: “Why did you follow 
your mass meetings with the little 
groups?” Father Tompkins reply is: 
“J don’t know why.'It was just ob- 
vious.” (Plank No. 4) 

Father Tompkins paid little atten- 
tion to organizing these groups in a 
formal way. There was one that met 
for a time on a pier, or near the 
water's edge. The priest sat with the 
men and talked things over. Most 
likely, the subject was the Industrial 
Revolution and its effect on an iso- 
lated community of primary produc- 
ers, such as the one in which these 
men lived. 

A favorite meeting place in Dover 
was the general store. It was a real 
cracker-barrel group, but there was 
something more than desultory talk. 
Always Father Tompkins read aloud 
to them interesting items from news- 
papers and magazines and books of 
history and economics. 

Ideas did indeed prove to have 
feet. Before long they were rapidly 
moving. People were reading, study- 
ing, thinking. Something was bound 
to happen. Father Tompkins himself 
did not know just what. No hap- 
pening was planned. 

Soon many pots were boiling. 
Fishermen’s Federation No. 1 was 
formed at Canso. Other organiza- 
tions followed. They engage in a 
variety of activities. About 45 of 
them have started cooperative fac- 
tories to pack their fish. Little Dover 
started the first cooperative lobster 
actory. Fishermen went into the 
woods, cut trees, sawed planks, and 
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built their own factory. They could 
not get bank credit, but the priest 
lent them $200 and another man 
$700. In six months these loans had 
been paid and the Dover fishermen 
owned a lobster factory. If this could 
be done at “poor little Dover,” it 
was said, it could be done anywhere. 
It was done all along the coast. 

Father Tompkins had taught at 
Saint FX. He had called on the other 
teachers there to help him. The Uni- 
versity came to the conclusion that 
its own future was bound up with 
that of the fishermen, farmers, and 
miners. In 1929 the Extension De- 
partment of Saint FX was founded 
and the Xavierian Movement that 
links educational effort with coopera- 
tion was begun. 

Every little extension study group 
(there is a maximum of 10 in each 
group) is asked to consider various 
projects and choose some line of co- 
operative action. Credit unions have 
been found practical, and over 100 
of these small, cooperative banks 
have been organized. The credit 
unions and cooperatives are not car- 
ried on under the auspices of church 
or university. They are in and of the 
community. The churches and the 
college are breeding grounds for 
ideas. The action takes place inde- 
pendently. But the little groups do 
not disband after their lobster fac- 
tories, cooperative stores, and credit 
unions have been organized. Under 
their religious and educational teach- 
ers, their study continues. A fisher- 
man who during the day manages a 
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lobster factory and deals by long dis- 
tance phone with Boston, is at night 
a member of a little group studying 
taxation, utilities, the consumers’ co- 
operatives, and similar subjects. 

Many men and women now have 
part in the leadership of the Antigo- 
nish Cooperative Movement. But all 
who know its history agree that the 
priest who was sent to work among 
‘ some of the poorest, most exploited, 
and most neglected people in the dio- 
cese has made a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten contribution. 

Father Tompkins recently summed 
up much of his philosophy as fol- 
lows: ‘Education, to be good, must 
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be hooked up to some sort of 
activity. I have seen the finest edu. 
cational results come through the or. 
ganization of credit unions, coopera- 
tive stores, lobster factories. We 
should encourage people to do theit 
own buying and selling instead of 
turning their economic functions 
over to others. 

“Religion and education and eco. 
nomics are closely related. I think 
we are really developing a social re. 
ligion. But you must have faith in 
these common people; faith that 
they can learn, that they can work 
out their own destinies; faith that 
they're as good as anybody else.” 


Benson Y. Landis is Executive Secretary of the 
American Country Life Association and Associate 
Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. Reported from the Journal of 
Adult Education, X (October, 1938), 414-18. 
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ONE-THIRD of the teachers of Illinois are members of 


teacher unions. 
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-STUDENTS at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
participate in a group insurance plan which provides for 
emergency hospitalization and consultation with outside 
physicians of their choice to the extent of $200 of the bill 
for medical services. The plan is part of the regular health 
service of the college and is aimed at providing medical care 
for students away from the campus on their cooperative jobs. 
Approximately $4 of the student’s medical fee of $15 is used 
for the emergency fund. The fund also covers the payment 
for glasses broken and teeth injured while the student is 
participating in the college physical education program. 
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THE TEACHER’S CONTRIBUTION TO GUIDANCE 





RUTH STRANG 
In the Teachers College Record 


May guidance programs, 
though their machinery appears to 
be excellent and their expressed 
rinciples sound, are ineffectual. The 
reason for this failure is usually that 
the teachers to whom the basic re- 
sponsibility for guidance has been 
delegated do not know or care much 
about guidance and feel that they 
have no time for it. They have been 
taught to teach subjects, not to guide 
children, and they remain true to 
their training. 

The way to remedy this situation 
is not to deluge an unwilling faculty 
with reports, meetings, and courses 
dealing with guidance problems. 
Any in-service education that in- 
creases the teacher’s already heavy 
burden and deprives him of rest and 
recreation defeats its own purpose. 
Teachers must not feel that guidance 
isan “extra.” Instead, they must be 
convinced that it is an intrinsic part 
of their professional day and a means 
of making their teaching more effec- 
tive and satisfying. 

Long before guidance became a 
word to conjure with, teachers were 
making important contributions to 
the individual development of their 
pupils. The indirect guidance of the 
classroom teacher is always a subtle 
but potent influence on pupils’ de- 


velopment. There is a definite rela- 
| tionship between the personality of 


the teacher and the behavior of the 
cla’, Teachers who are faultfinding 





and irritable tend to have classes 
which behave badly, while teachers 
who treat pupils with consideration 
and understanding find them in turn 
cooperative and considerate. Further, 
good teachers have always given 
their pupils opportunities to talk 
things out, information on which to 
base choices, practice in essential 
skills, perspective on their problems, 
and a personal relationship in which 
they have found security and happi- 
ness. 

But conscious attention to indi- 
vidual needs is necessary to supple- 
ment the indirect influence exerted 
by the teacher’s personality and 
teaching methods. Opportunities for 
guidance occur not only in the class- 
room but in casual contacts. A kin- 
dergarten teacher listens to accounts 
of the big boys’ Hallowe'en pranks 
and turns these individual conversa- 
tions into a group discussion of 
ways in which boys and girls can 
have fun without destroying prop- 
erty. A commercial teacher spends 
half an hour after school giving a 
gitl information about opportunities 
for higher education in reply to her 
question as to further training in 
commercial work. Any teacher who, 
for a week, keeps a record of his 
talk contacts with pupils will find 
that they number 30 or more, and 
all of them have guidance potentiali- 
ties. 

Many teachers get their most sig- 
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nificant information about pupils 
through their participation in the 
extracurricular program. In these in- 
formal group activities pupils have 
an opportunity to talk with the 
teacher about their interests, likes 
and dislikes, goals, hobbies, and 
philosophies of life. In the social 
situation pupils are likely to reveal 
their tastes, values, manners, and 
ability to get along with others. 

It will be seen that the teacher’s 
contribution to guidance varies with 
the situation. He works on a differ- 
ent level of expertness than the 
specialist, but not on a less important 
one. The teacher helps pupils orient 
themselves in periods of worry and 
confusion, clarifies issues which con- 
fuse them, and gives them en- 
couragement and new points of 
view. The specialist's method is more 
objective and technical. He has more 
knowledge of the significance of be- 
havior and the motives underlying it. 
But the teacher is in a strategic posi- 
tion. No other person save the parent 
is in such close contact with the child. 
No one else has so good an oppor- 
tunity to recognize personality faults 
before they become serious. No one 
else is able to unobtrusively provide 
conditions which informally yet ef- 
fectively will correct incipient per- 
sonality difficulties. No one else is in 
so good a position to carry out the 
treatment prescribed by specialists. 

But effective guidance involves a 
relationship between at least two per- 
sonalities, and without the ability to 
establish a relationship of confidence 
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and friendliness with pupils, the 
teacher is hopelessly handicapped, 

In order to take advantage of 
their opportunities for guidance dur. 
ing the school day, teachers should 
have in-service education. Without 
some guidance themselves they are 
likely to feel insecure and inadequate 
in trying to fulfill their guidance re. 
sponsibilities to their pupils. In-ser- 
vice education implies the leadership 
of an expert. He will accomplish his 
objective most effectively, though 
slowly, by personal contacts with 
teachers—discussing with them their 
professional problems, their pupils, 
and their own problems of adjust 
ment. Teachers learn more from such 
concrete instruction than from a 
formal presentation of principles and 
procedures of guidance. 

Similarly useful is the case-history 
conference, in which teachers, coun- 
selors, physicians, psychologists, and 
other specialists who may be avail. 
able discuss a particular case. Judged 
only by its value to the pupil studied, 
the case-history conference is extrava- 
gant. Judged from the standpoint of 
its educative value to teachers, its 
cost is amply justified. In such con- 
ferences teachers become acquainted 
with the specialist's approach to 
problems of child development, the 
kind of information he thinks signif- 
cant, the interpretation he gives to 
these facts, and the recommendations 
he makes. 

Another effective kind of in-set- 
vice education results from pattid- 
pation of teachers in guidance activi- 
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ties. For example, teachers in one 
school became interested in keeping 
a cumulative record of each pupil. 
Into it they put such information as 
their first impressions of the child, 
his response to other people, his 
ways Of meeting difficulty, his de- 
fiiencies in tool subjects, and his 
home relationships. To this were 
added the results of standardized 
tests, dated samples of the pupil’s 
work, correspondence, and records 
of interviews. Several times a year 
teachers would study these folders 
with a view to checking on the edu- 
cational provisions that should be 
made for each child. This systematic 
study of the child proved to be 
dynamic. Teachers began to demand 
administrative flexibility, curriculum 
revision, and cooperation with com- 
munity agencies in order to meet the 
needs which they had discovered. 
After such experience in guidance 
under the best supervision available, 
the time is ripe for meetings, insti- 
tutes, and courses in guidance activi- 
ties. For teachers who have become 


interested in guidance, books and 
magazines should be provided. Such 
reading material might include di- 
gests of important articles and books, 
mimeographed bulletins prepared 
for the local situation, a bibliography 
of useful pamphlets, and a library 
to cost between $25 and $50. 

In schools in which certain teach- 
ers devote one or two periods a 
day to special counseling service, 
their rotation constitutes an impor- 
tant kind of education which will 
ultimately reach all teachers. After 
this special training and experience 
these counselors return to their full- 
time teaching positions with a su- 
perior personnel point of view and 
increased skill. 

Ideally, the in-service education of 
teachers in guidance principles and 
procedures is a continuous perform- 
ance extending over a period of 
years, never so concentrated as to bur- 
den the teachers and always vitally 
dealing with their own problem- 
situations that require interpretation 
and information. 


Ruth Strang is Associate Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the Teachers College Record, XL (October, 
1938), 16-24. 
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Ul NIVERSITIES and colleges are preparing more students 
to teach than are teachers colleges, according to latest statistics 
of the U. S. Office of Education. There were 160,968 pros- 
pective teachers enrolled in the colleges and universities and 
126,388 students in teachers colleges when the study was 


made. 
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HOME ECONOMICS FOR THE HANDICAPPED PUPIL 
ELISE H. MARTENS 


J ODAY, more than 60 percent of 
our population 14 to 17 years of age 
are in school. Instead of having in 
our secondary schools the highly se- 
lected population of a generation 
ago, we find a heterogeneous mass 
of young people, many of them in- 
capable of abstract thinking and 
either bored or irritated by efforts to 
improve their verbal achievements. 
Even so-called subnormal children, 
who have been enrolled in special 
classes in the elementary school are 
now finding their way into the high 
school. Last year 43 selected school 
systems reported that of 30,000 re- 
tarded adolescents, more than 16 
percent were receiving special in- 
struction in the junior or senior high 
schools. 

The secondary school has come to 
be looked on as the agency respon- 
sible for pupils of adolescent age, 
regardless of their academic achieve- 
ment. It must find room for chil- 
dren of an IQ of 80 or even lower, 
and, because they are adolescents in 
need of an education suited to ado- 
lescents, it must adjust its program 
to meet their needs. 

In the high school curriculum, 
there is no field more universally 
practical than home economics. 
Every child is a potential homemak- 
er, and retarded children—boys as 
well as girls—are in greater need of 
preparation for their future respon- 
s‘bilities than are youth capable of 
making adjustments more readily. 
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If the school will accept its re. 
sponsibility in this connection it must 
give thought to a number of prob. 
lems. First, when shall the work in 
homemaking be offered? For the te. 
tarded girl the answer to this ques. 
tion is: First, last, and all the time, 
with various phases of the program 
emphasized from year to year. Since 
retarded children tend to leave school 
at the age of 16, whatever the school 
is to accomplish in preparing them to 
live efficiently as citizens and home. 
makers must be done before that 
time. For the boys, the year before 
they reach 16 might be the most de. 
sirable in which the work can bk 
offered. 

What type of program shall it be? 
Classes in cooking, serving, and 
table etiquette, in home manage- 
ment, in family relations, in personal 
hygiene and beauty culture, in child 
care and home nursing, in nutrition, 
in laundering, in household fur- 
nishing and home mechanics, in con- 
sumer buying, in sewing and care 
and repair of clothing are carried on 
for retarded children in various 
school systems. Again and again it is 
emphasized by those working in the 
field that such classes are even more 
important to the retarded than to the 
normal girl, who frequently learns in- 
cidentally many of the facts essen- 
tial to homemaking. The seriously re- 
tarded girl gets what she knows only 
through persistent practice and habit 
formation. 
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Moreover, what the retarded girl 
learns in school must be intimately 
tied up with her out-of-school ex- 
perience. Curriculum content which 
is foreign to the child’s environment 
isout of place. This does not imply 
that home economics laboratories 
should not have the best modern 
facilities nor that girls of low eco- 
nomic level should not be encour- 
aged to improve their home equip- 
ment if that is possible. But the girl 
needs to learn in school what she 
can apply in her home as she finds 
it. 

Who shall constitute the teaching 
staff? Some groups of retarded chil- 
dren are receiving most constructive 
help from regular home economics 
teachers. Elsewhere, however, diffi- 
culties have arisen because the home 
economics specialist has demanded 
standards of work impossible to the 
gitl of limited ability. In such cases 
an understanding special-class teach- 
er, who has a practical knowledge of 
homemaking without technical prep- 
aration, has functioned more satis- 
factorily. 

The opportunity exists to develop 
a coordinated plan of work which 
will enlist the services of both special 
class and home economics teachers. 
Home economics teachers who are 


willing to attack the problem of 
classroom instruction with an under- 
standing of the difficulties and limi- 
tations of the situation will experi- 
ence a thrilling satisfaction in 
watching the girls’ interest and 
achievement develop. 

What related fields of work can be 
offered? A large number of girls do 
not enter the gates of homemaking 
directly on leaving school. Occupa- 
tional outlets for retarded girls occur 
most frequently in various forms of 
domestic service closely related to 
homemaking—household and hotel 
service, laundry work, table service, 
and the like. For a somewhat higher 
grade of intelligence, opportunity 
seems to occur in certain phases of 
beauty parlor work and in nursemaid 
service. 

Further, some girls who are fail- 
ures in academic work have a social 
poise and a capacity for specialized 
fields of service that are too often 
overlooked. Adequate guidance can 
be given only through the same 
techniques used with so-called nor- 
mal children. Exploratory courses, 
aptitude tests, probationary periods 
of work, and all the other items of 
a general guidance program have 
their place with retarded children as 
elsewhere. 


Elise H. Martens is Senior Specialist in the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Reported from an address before the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, National Education 
Association, June 27, 1938, at New York City. 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP: HIGH SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


JessE GRUMETTE 
In High Points 


- BELIEVE there is no room in 
the high school curriculum for a 
course so purely vocational in nature 
as one in the technique of journal- 
ism. Too few students become jour- 
nalists in real life to warrant such 
a course in the secondary schools. 

The real justification for high 
school journalism—the name is an 
unhappy one—is that it makes it pos- 
sible for a selected group of students 
to spend a semester in the stimulating 
society of one another critically 
examining what nearly everybody, 
unfortunately, accepts without ques- 
tion—the American Newspaper. Pri- 
marily, high school journalism should 
be a course in critical thinking—in 
the field of journalism. As such, in 
my opinion, it has possibilities un- 
equalled in the high school curricu- 
lum. 

Since the subject is an elective one 
and there are usually high scholarship 
and personality requirements, it of- 
fers a rare opportunity of grouping 
the most promising section of the 
student body—that section which is 
most likely to produce the leaders of 
their generation. 

Before they leave the course the 
students should have learned, among 
other things, that not everything 
which appears in print is true; that 
newspapers publish lies, either in- 
directly or by innuendo; that news 
stories are nearly always colored by 
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political bias; that newspapers are 
more interested in boosting circula- 
tion than in anything else; that a 
newspaper is often “‘liberal’’ only be. 
cause it can sell more copies under 
that guise, and that such a newspaper 
can be more pernicious than an avow- 
edly conservative one; that one must, 
in short, learn to “read between the 
lines” of a newspaper if one is to 
read it intelligently. 

Students should be taught journal- 
ism in a social context. In this course 
the students would learn about news 
stories and leads, about features and 
editorials, about layout and make-up, 
about headlines and type sizes, but 
it would be incidental to teaching 
them why, for example, one news- 
paper will put a story on page one 
and give it a double-column spread 
while another will bury the same 
story, cut in half, on page 36. In 
their study of headlines they would 
investigate why some newspapers 
will give a story a five-bank head 
while others give it an insignificant 
one-bank head. While studying edi- 
torials, instead of merely learning 
about the various types of editorials, 
such as persuasive, interpretive, etc., 
they would compare the editorial bias 
of the paper with the financial inter- 
ests of the men who control it. And 
so on, throughout the course. 

You may conclude that it is my aim 
to develop a group of super-skeptics. 
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Not at all. To have learned all this 


js merely to have prepared oneself 


fr intelligent citizenship. If every 
itizen were taught to examine news- 
mpers in the critical way in which 
udents in this course are, it would 
ye much more difficult for an un- 
gtupulous chain of newspapers to 


qceate a war scare or return to office 


ya landslide a mayor who has been 
efinitely proved to be thoroughly 
corrupt. 

In this age of literacy no instru- 
ment of propaganda is more far- 
aching than the newspaper. It is 


VM | NTSON DAVIS, director of 
kience Service, writing in School 
Life, states that the following tools 
should be possessed by every high 
school graduate: 

1. A practical knowledge of type- 
writing, sufficient to produce an ac- 
ceptable letter. 

2. A practical knowledge of 
double-entry bookkeeping, sufficient 
to keep one’s own financial accounts, 
understand a standard financial state- 
ment, and do business intelligently. 
3. A realization of the multiplicity 
of languages in the world, a knowl- 
edge of what the principal type lan- 
guages look and sound like (listen- 
ing in on foreign short-wave 
broadcasts suggested as required 
homework), the acquisition of toler- 
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my belief that if democracy is to sur- 
vive in this country the schools must 
make every effort to teach the voters 
of the future how to think for them- 
selves on important issues; it must 
train them so that they will not fall 
victim to every propaganda bait that 
is laid for them. I would therefore 
recommend such a course in journal- 
ism, or critical thinking, or what- 
you-will for every student. In the 
meantime, at least the most intelli- 
gent, those who take the elective 
course in journalism, should be 
taught in the manner indicated. 


Lincoln High School, New York City. Reported 


Jesse Grumette teaches journalism in the Abraham 
from High Points, XX (September, 1938), 5-9. 


Xt 


ance toward a person who cannot 
speak English. 

4, An elementary understanding 
of musical nomenclature and simple 
art forms, not however, with the idea 
of making everyone a musician or 
artist. Singing a simple tune or 
drawing a simple picture should be, 
however, nearly everyone’s posses- 
sion. 

5. Practical knowledge of simple 
mechanics, cooking, and so forth, 
such as driving a nail, handling a 
screwdriver, replacing a fuse, cook- 
ing an egg, and other items. Perhaps 
there should be added shooting a 
rifle, planting a simple garden, mak- 
ing a bed, taking care of a sick per- 
son, and a dozen other such essential 
duties. 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL SAFE? 


WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 
In School Life 


SCHOOL buildings, school 
equipment, and school grounds 
should be most carefully checked 
over to make sure that everything is 
in the best possible repair for the 
school year; that no accident and 
health hazards to pupils and teach- 
ers remain. The calamity which oc- 
curred in that attractive consolidated 
school in Texas, stands as a warning 
that despite outside appearances, un- 
less all parts of the school plant and 
its equipment are constantly checked 
to safeguard life and health “acc7- 
dents will happen.” Here are a few 
important things to look into: 

1. Is the water supply safe? Has 
it been tested? Is a plentiful supply 
of good, clean water available with- 
out danger of pollution in any way? 

2. Is the school building properly 
heated and ventilated? Are all fire 
hazards removed? Do doors open 
outward? Can egress be had by fire 
escape or window if need be? What 
about defective boilers, poor oil or 
gas heating arrangements, inadequate 
ventilation, dangers of explosions 
due to careless handling of storage 
paints, varnishes, and other inflam- 
mable materials? Does your school 
have fire hazards due to spontaneous 
combustion of accumulations of oil- 
ed rags, debris, etc. 

3. Are the playgrounds and their 
equipment in as safe a condition as 
they can be made? Is there sufficient 
play space to avoid congestion? Is it 
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clean and well drained? Has the play 
apparatus been checked over? Have 
all necessary repairs been made? 

4, Have all vehicles used to trans- 
port pupils been placed in best pos- 
sible repair? Are they clean and 
safe? Have all routes, drivers, driv. 
ing regulations, etc., been restudied 
in the light of last year’s experiences 
to make sure that this part of the 
school’s service is as safe as it can 
be? What about railroad crossings? 
Have safeguards been worked out 
governing approaching or passing 
cars while loading or discharging 
pupils? 

5. Has all electrical wiring been 
done or checked over by a qualified 
electrician? What about unnecessary 
or worn extension cords, defective 
switches, improvised fuses? Has basic 
instruction heen given pupils con- 
cerning dangers from electricity 
when not properly used or when 
wires are broken or exposed? 

Who has the responsibility for 
checking up on these and other mat- 
ters relating to health and safety? 
Who is responsible for getting neces- 
Saty repairs properly and promptly 
made? These matters of health and 
safety are so important that they 
should be brought to the attention of 
the proper authorities without delay, 
and necessary action taken to prevent 
evety possible danger to boys and 
girls in every community. 

The following precautionary mea- 
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sures are recommended for preven- 
tion of explosions in schoolhouses, 
public buildings, and institutions, by 
David J. Price, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after investiga- 
tion of the explosion at the consoli- 
dated school, New London, Texas: 

1. The use of effective malodor- 
ants for detection of escaping com- 
bustible gas due to leaking equip- 
ment or other causes should be 
required. 

2. Practical methods for the in- 
stallation of gas indicators centrally 
located in school buildings and 
public institutions to detect the pres- 
ence of escaping combustible gases 
in concentrations below their lower 
explosive limits should be developed. 
This disaster has clearly shown the 
need for further research on the de- 
velopment of alarm systems and 
warning devices in connection with 
the operation of combustible gas in- 
dicators as adapted to school build- 
ings and other institutions where 
large numbers of people are exposed 
to explosion hazards. 

3. Supervision and inspection, by 
competent authorities, of public 
buildings and installations of heat- 


ing and lighting devices and equip- 
ment should be required. 

4, Approved pressure regulating 
devices should be properly installed 
in all gas lines where natural gas is 
used for heating school buildings and 
public institutions. 

5. All electrical equipment and 
appliances should be installed in ac- 
cordance with requirements of the 
National Electrical Code. 

6. Provision should be made for 
such proper construction of school 
buildings that will eliminate dead 
spaces underneath classrooms and 
similar meeting rooms where dan- 
gerous gases can accumulate. 

7. Main pipe lines carrying gas to 
be used for heating purposes should 
not pass directly under public build- 
ings, but should be located outside 
the building proper with only the 
necessary connections entering the 
main building. 

8. Adequate ventilation of all 
necessary and essential spaces under 
all occupied sections of public build- 
ings should be required. 

9. Adequate ventilation at all 
times for schoolrooms using gas-heat- 
ing appliances should be provided. 


Problems, U. S. Office of Education. 


Walter H. Gaumnitz is Specialist in Rural Education 
Reported 


from School Life, XXIV (October, 1938), 27. 
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om TOTAL of 39 percent of all the school buildings of the 
country is more than 30 years old. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLAND 


ELsiE V. PARKER 


- National Union of Teachers 
of England is 68 years old and repre- 
sents over 80 percent of all the 
teachers in England. I think if I de- 
scribe briefly how we work I could 
show you some of our achievements. 

We have, first, a Legal and Tenure 
Department and our membership 
dues of a pound a year include full 
legal responsibility from the time the 
teacher leaves home in the morning 
until he gets back at night. We are 
covered for accidents going to and 
from school, accidents in school, and 
accidents to children for which 
teachers are sometimes called respon- 
sible. If an irate parent has to be 
taken into court, the Union does 
that work for us. 

This department also safeguards 
the tenure of teachers. The Union 
has established the right of every 
teacher in the country to an inquiry 
before he can be asked to resign, and 
any time a teacher feels that he or 
she is threatened with dismissal we 
get down to the question at once, 
employing the best counsel we can 
get in the country to defend our 
teacher if investigation shows that 
the dismissal is unwarranted. As a 
result of the Union’s work, in the 
past 10 years only two teachers in our 
opinion have been wrongfully dis- 
missed. The Union pays such teach- 
ers their full salary from the date of 
dismissal, and continues to pay it, 
if they are unable to get work again, 
as long as they live. 
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My Union is, I suppose, the 
wealthiest union in the country. We 
have over $8,000,000 in the bank, 
The fact that we go on building that 
up from year to year shows that we 
do not have to use it because we have 
achieved the things which we want, 
But we do believe, perhaps wrongly, 
that the money behind us sometimes 
stops people from interfering with 
teachers. 

Because we are such “capitalists” 
we have an income every year and 
are able to spend large sums of 
money. We have given large sums to 
the children of Spain and China 
and the victims of mine disasters 
and railway accidents as well as to 
educational institutions. An example 
of the latter is the $50,000 recently 
given to the University of London 
for a library. 

We have an important Organiza. 
tion Department. While almost 
every teacher belongs to the National 
Union we have to make sure that 
they join when they first start teach- 
ing. So we spend a lot of money on 
publicity. We know the value of 
making public what we are doing in 
the schools, and spend thousands of 
dollars every year all over the coun- 
try, trying to popularize education. 

Then we have a very important 
Parliamentary Department. We are 
not definitely linked with any one 
political party, but in each election 
try to run 12 teachers as members of 
parliament—four Labor, four Lib- 
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eal, and four Conservative. We 
have never got all 12 in, but at pres- 
ent we have four Labor and one Con- 
servative members. When teachers 
come to political action they natural- 
ly find that their best friends are the 
labor friends, and we find it much 
easier to get Labor teachers into Par- 
liament. 

We pay the whole election ex- 
penses for these people and also pay 
them salaries. When a bill comes up 
in the House of Commons that has 
anything to do with teachers we see 
to it that every member is informed 
as to what the Union’s position is. 

The Parliamentary Committee is 
also responsible for super-annuation. 
Every teacher in England, of course, 
comes under a pension scheme, 
which is compulsory. Five percent of 
your salary is stopped for pension; 5 
percent is paid by the national gov- 
emment; and 21 percent by the 
local governments. Teachers retire 
on half the salary they are getting at 
the time of retirement, plus a lump 
sum equal to at least one year’s 
salary. This pension was entirely the 
work of the Union. We drafted every 
clause in the bill, lobbied every mem- 
ber of parliament, and had it en- 
acted as a law of the country. 

Then we have a committee which 
deals with salaries. These are settled 
by national agreement; there is no 
silary work in local areas. It is all 
done in London between the govern- 
ment, the local boards of education, 
and the teachers—and the teachers 
are represented exclusively by the 


National Union. Before this negotiat- 
ing committee was in operation there 
were 350 different scales of salary 
being paid in the country; now there 
are three. 

Fifty percent of our salaries is 
paid by the national government, 
the rest by the local people. When 
the national salary scales were intro- 
duced we had to persuade everybody 
to pay them and in order to do that 
we had to have strikes. One of the 
criticisms I would make of your 
union is that you don’t have the 
weapon of the strike. We would not 
give it up under any consideration. 
We had 22 strikes in the course of 
establishing our position, and I can 
assure you that if we thought it was 
necessary we would strike again. 

We also have a very good benevo- 
lent fund, giving away $130,000 a 
year to teachers in need, and a $25,- 
000,000 Teachers Insurance Com- 
pany. It is the best in the country 
because we don’t have to pay direc- 
tors’ fees. Insurance helps us keep 
our members because when one 
leaves the Union he has to give up 
his policy and loses what he has put 
in. Consequently, once a member 
joins our insurance company he will 
never leave us. 

On the professional side of educa- 
tion, we deal with such things as the 
training of teachers and what sub- 
jects we think are best taught in the 
schools. But every school can teach 
what subjects it likes, according to 
local needs. 

Our biggest problem is to reduce 
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our size of classes. Half of our chil- 
dren are taught in classes of over 40 
and we feel that is the standing dis- 
grace of the educational system of 
England. We are trying our best by 


tion with our central and local gov. 
ernments. At present I am working 
with the government trying to see 
how best we can evacuate the chil. 
dren of London when war has start. 


means of a film to educate the public ed. We have gotten to the state “st 
that it is wasting money this way. where every school teacher in Eng. ie 
We are very much concerned with land must be trained to be an air. feos 
the feeding of children. In my home raid warden, and we have plans for The 
town we give 365 dinners per year evacuating our children from schools nen 
to necessitous children and when we and sending them into areas which des 
first started it was illegal. Most of will be called safe. Every time any: B husi 
the towns in England have this plan thing is under discussion which has busit 
and the children who are in need of _ to do with children or teachers, the cour: 
a dinner get it. National Union of Teachers js pres: 
We work in the closest coopera- brought into it. - 
nom: 
Mrs. Parker is President of the National Union of posit 
Teachers of England. Reported from an address ness 
before the annual convention of the American sente 

Federation of Teachers, August 18, 1938, at Cedar : 
Point, Ohio. in . 
poss: 
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Current Luotations: vocal 
GRANT Woop, noted Iowa artist: ‘The business of the art teacher Xt 
is not to teach technique nor to transmit a body of principles. His | . 
job is to help the child develop his art capacities. Teaching of tech- rT 

nical processes is involved, of course, but the thing of first im- P 
portance is to keep the child's interest alive. The child should de | “*? 
velop along the lines of his individual interests and should lea Econ 
technique as he needs it. As he becomes involved in new expefi- lems 
ences, he should expand and improve his technique so as to be able | Buyi 
fitly to express them. That is the way all significant art from the | (or 
humblest to the highest form is created.” 0 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM F. OcBURN, University of Chicago, director | “™ 
of research for President Hoover's Committee on Social Trends: } Phas 
“When Margaret Mitchell writes her next Gone with the Wind it | Most 
will probably be recorded on a single scroll of wire. We'll play it | cons 
on an electric machine and ‘read’ it with our ears.” vices 
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SEVENTY-ONE COURSES IN CONSUMPTION 


HENRY HARAP 
In the School Review 


OF the 71 course outlines used in 
this survey 35 were secondary school 
courses, 26 college courses, and 10 
were courses for adults. They came 
from several subject departments. 
The social studies were most fre- 
quently represented, followed by the 
departments of home economics and 
business. At the secondary level the 
business department offers consumer 
courses most often, though closely 
pressed by home economics and social 
studies. On the college level the eco- 
nomics department has a dominant 
position, though departments of busi- 
ness and home economics are repre- 
sented. A few pioneering instructors 
in chemistry have recognized the 
possibility of applying scientific 
knowledge to household and buying 
problems. Only two of the courses 
reported are offered in industrial or 
vocational departments. In two 
courses, both in California, several 
instructors cooperate in teaching con- 
sumer problems. 

The most used titles, in order of 
frequency, are: Consumer Education, 
Economics of Consumption, Prob- 
lems of the Consumer, Consumer 
Buying, and Economics of the Home 
(or Family). 

Organization of the field of con- 
sumer education is difficult. The 
phases around which the 71 courses 
most often group themselves are: 
consumers’ goods, consumers’ ser- 
vices, general buying problems, con- 


sumers’ financial problems, the con- 
sumer and government, consumer 
organization, the consumer and pub- 
lic welfare, and principles of con- 
sumption. 

A comparison of these eight fields 
by educational levels shows that the 
secondary schools tend to emphasize 
consumers’ goods. The college 
courses neglect consumers’ goods but 
stress problems of consumer organi- 
zation, public welfare, and principles 
of consumption. Adult courses in- 
clude an adequate treatment of con- 
sumers’ goods, a slightly inadequate 
treatment of finance, and a serious 
neglect of consumers’ services. 

Of the several classes of consum- 
ers’ goods, those most frequently 
studied are clothing, food, drugs and 
cosmetics; electrical appliances and 
fuels are next in frequency. 

The secondary school courses con- 
tain a more representative treatment 
of consumers’ services than do the 
college courses, but the difference is 
much less than in the handling of 
consumers’ goods. Surprisingly, the 
adult courses completely neglect this 
important area. Services like com- 
munication, trans portation, light and 
power, and recreation do not receive 
attention commensurate with their 
importance in the present program. 

Among consumers’ financial prob- 
lems, banking and household ac- 
counting and budgeting are the rank- 
ing topics. Borrowing and lending, 
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buying and renting a home, and in- 
stalment buying ate next in fre- 
quency. 

The variety of ways in which the 
government may protect the consum- 
er was the commonest of all topics, 
but self-help through voluntary col- 
lective effort also gets much atten- 
tion. Consumer organizations and 
consumer education are study themes 
of the first importance. The coo pera- 
tive movement, while fairly frequent 
in college courses, is still neglected 
in the secondary schools. 

The relation of consumption to 
public welfare receives a fairly ade- 
quate treatment. Particularly on the 
college level, a frequent theme is the 
dependence of consumers’ welfare 
on the distribution of wealth and in- 
come. Matters of public welfare as 
they relate to the consumer are par- 
ticularly well covered in the college 
group. 

So far as learning procedures are 
concerned, while much consumer 
education is still exclusively verbal, 
there is encouraging evidence of ex- 
periential learning in this field. 
Consumer education is hardly domi- 
nated by the textbook since only 
eight instructors appear to use one. 
Nearly as many mimeographed as 
printed texts are used in these 
courses. This suggests a dearth of sat- 
isfactory printed textbooks. Six of 
the courses report the consistent use 
of the buying reports of Consumers’ 
Union and Consumers’ Research, but 
it is reasonable to assume that many 
more classes make use of these ma- 
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terials. At present the information 
content of courses in consumer edy. 
cation comes from a wide variety of 
books, pamphlets, and magazine a. 
ticles. 

Reports, discussion, and _ student 
notebooks are frequently reported, 
These are improvements over the 


pure recitation. At least 28 of the 


courses provide a certain amount of 
direct experience. Students are en. 
couraged to investigate buying prob. 
lems. Several courses give the 
student an opportunity to carry on ex- 
periments and make demonstrations 
before the class. The illegitimate use 
of science in advertising is investi- 
gated. One college course consists 
wholly of laboratory and field ex. 
periences. Three courses require the 
individual student to make compte. 
hensive researches on a single com- 
modity—hosiery, cosmetics, and the 
like. In science courses this involves 
chemical and physical analysis of a 
commodity like toothpaste. 

The danger of making consumer 
education verbal and encyclopedic 
appears to be declining, yet a sub 
stantial number of courses do not get 
beyond the informational stage. Not 
enough opportunity is provided for 
group activity, and students seem to 
have little share in planning the 
scope of the work. There is a need to 
guard against the use of material 
which are prepared for the purpose 
of increasing the sale of a particular 
product. There is also a need fot 
clear distinction between consumet 
education and business education. 
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(onfusion between the two results in 
» hybrid product unacceptable to 
inyone interested in the welfare of 
he ultimate consumer. Such courses 
are pitched to the level of the small 
lysiness man, whose interests are not 
identical with those of the consumer. 

There are dangers inherent in the 
impending deluge of textbooks in 
this field. Abuse of the textbook 
my result in courses consisting of a 
sties of topics for discussion and 
not of problems to be solved; of 
dapters to be read and not of situa- 
tions to be experienced ; of recitations 
to be heard and not of attempts to 
dunge behavior. The study of con- 
sumption is likely to degenerate into 
mere talk unless it is accompanied by 
firsthand contacts with materials and 
conditions in the home and the store. 
The activities should include test- 
ing, weighing, measuring, construct- 
ing, sampling, and the like. 

Analysis of the course outlines 
reveals a recognition of some of the 
ailments of an acquisitive society. 
Thirteen courses include a unit on 
frauds, and 64 consider protection 
for the consumer through voluntary 
and governmental agencies. The dis- 
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cussion of frauds, as well as the 
treatment of drugs and cosmetics, ad- 
vertising, retail selling methods, and 
brand names represent the negative 
phase of the consumer movement, a 
product of the critical literature 
which set off the consumer uprising. 
It performed an important function, 
but from now on mere railing against 
frauds will have to be replaced by 
informed buying and intelligent use 
of commodities. 

Some of the courses recognize the 
need for improving living for all 
consumers through a more funda- 
mental consideration of social and 
economic arrangements. A society is 
presented in which ownership is 
dominant, in which the press is sub- 
servient to business, in which there 
is inequitable distribution of income, 
in which individual security does not 
exist for many, and in which the 
downward swing of the business cycle 
is beyond control. Such topics as the 
distribution of wealth and income, 
business cycles, consumer and eco- 
nomic planning, individual Security, 
and the standard of living imply a 
basic treatment of the role of the 
consumer in a democratic society. 


Henry Harap is Associate Director of Surveys and 
Field Studies and Professor of Education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Reported from the 
School Review, XLVI (October, 1938), 577-96. 


Zeek 


| SURVEY of enrolment in colleges by the New York 
Times shows a 5.2 percent gain in Eastern colleges; a 4.3 per- 
cent gain in Western colleges; and a 5.7 percent gain in 
Southern colleges, for the largest enrolment in the history of 
higher education in this country. 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS ASSOCIATED WITH 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG 
ADOLESCENT BOYS 


C. WARD CRAMPTON and E. DEALTON PARTRIDGE 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Poa AREFUL research has indicated 
the nature and extent of individual 
differences in physical and mental 
development during adolescence. It 
is now known that boys differ tre- 
mendously with respect to the age at 
which they acquire the characteristics 
commonly associated with manhood, 
some entering puberty as early as the 
age of 12 while others do not begin 
this stage of development until they 
approach the seventeenth year. 

While a great deal is known about 
the physical changes associated with 
puberty, the problem of individual 
social adjustment arising out of in- 
dividual growth patterns has been 
largely ignored. Indeed, in recent 
years there has been a tendency to 
minimize the conception of adoles- 
cence as a period of “storm and 
stress” because no. physical basis 
could be found for it. But a study of 
physical changes alone cannot ex- 
plain the behavior of individuals. 
The dynamic aspects of behavior in- 
cidental to growing are not the physi- 
cal changes themselves but rather the 
manner in which the relationships 
surrounding the individual change as 
his individual growth pattern 
evolves. 

Many young men do face acute 
personality adjustments during adol- 
escence. The following data have 
been selected from hundreds of let- 
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ters received by Dr. Crampton in 
connection with his department 
“Keeping Physically Fit,” in the 
magazine Boy’s Life. Five conclu 
sions with respect to what these le. 
ters show will be presented briefly, 

The desire runs constantly through 
these letters for a well-developed 
physique. There are evidently stereo 
types in the minds of youth as to 
what a mature man should be like 
Most interesting of these is the de. 
site to be six feet tall. In American 
culture there seems to be something 
very desirable about exceeding the 
six-foot level. This attitude is « 
pressed concretely again and again. 

1. “I want to be a be-man and to 
work hard. 1 want to broaden m 
shoulders, increase my weight, tok 
a real husky. Above all I want to bk 
proud of myself and not ashamed 
I am now.” 

2. “Get the picture, sir. A tall (not 
too tall, darn it!) skinny, pimpl 
boy—just the kind I don’t want to 
be. I’d like to broaden my shoulders, 
deepen my chest and develop ny 
leg and shoulder muscles.” 

3. “I am five feet, seven inche 
tall but weigh only slightly over 100 
pounds. I am always pale and have 
been ‘razzed’ and pushed around 
since I can remember. I would like 
to go out on dates and have as much 
fun as the next person, but my slight 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS OF ADOLESCENTS 


build prevents this. A girl will not 
go with a ‘shrimp.’ ” 

4, (From a boy who is five feet, 
eight and one-half inches tall.) “I 
want to broaden my shoulders—in- 
crease my chest—can I grow four 
more inches?” 

The second point of interest arises 
from the tendency for longstanding 
relationships among young friends 
to be suddenly upset because each 
develops according to his own pat- 
tern. It is a disturbing experience 
for a boy who has enjoyed equal 
status with members of the group to 
find that they are developing more 
rapidly than he. 

5. “I am 14 years old and weigh 
95 pounds and measure five feet, 
four inches. A few years ago my 
pals were the same weight and height 
as I was but now they are much taller 
and heavier. I eat lots of good food 
but I don’t seem to grow much. It 
would be swell if you could tell me 
how to catch up with my friends.” 

The third group of problems faced 
by adolescent boys centers around 
unfortunate physical characteristics. 
Pimples, small organs, thin limbs, 
and other characteristics may cause 
acute mental suffering to boys in 
their teens. Here again these indi- 
vidual characteristics are significant 
because of their social implications. 

6. “I have what is termed a 
‘Pigeon breast.’ I am very sensitive 
about it and it has spoiled many 
good times I might have had. I have 
always feared to bare my chest when 
I am with others and the present 


popularity of swimming trunks 
makes me fear the time when I shall 
have to wear them. I am determined 
to get rid of it, and am seeking your 
advice on how to do this.” 

Almost innumerable similar ex- 
amples could be given. Letters are 
on file dealing with problems arising 
from size of nipples, hair on the 
face, texture of fingernails, skin 
color, and many others. 

These letters throw interesting 
light on the problem of sex instruc- 
tion. The boys show eagerness to 
face facts, and do not know where to 
go to find them. The following ex- 
amples are typical: 

7. “I’m tired of misinformation 
from doubtful sources. What is the 
truth about masturbation? Does it 
weaken the mind? Does it burn one 
out in their youth?” 

8. “Is it physically or mentally 
wrong to masturbate? .. . . The habit 
isn’t very easy to break especially 
when you don’t know whether or 
not it is right or wrong. Some guys 
say sure, some don’t know. But I 
intend to find out from somebody 
who knows, so that’s why I’m asking 
you.” 

These letters also present evidence 
that the boys do not feel free to dis- 
cuss their problems with anyone 
they know. They often mention the 
parent specifically, saying that they. 
do not feel that the parents would 
understand. 

9. “I don’t want to come to you 
with a spirit of complaint, but I, as 
many others, need your help. I am 
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going to tell you things I have never 
told my Dad, because I know I can 
trust you and it is easier to get it off 
my chest by writing than in direct 
conversation.” 

10. “I feel this is such an ex- 
tremely personal and embarrassing 
subject that I don’t dare ask any- 
one’s personal advice—so I am 
coming to you.” 

It is quite evident from these let- 
ters that some of the most significant 


things about growing up are asso- 


ciated with the social implications of 
youth. Research is needed to deter- 
mine the nature of these social im- 
plications and their effect on the 
behavior of the individual. It is prob- 
able that the problems faced by girls 
as they grow into maturity are quite 
different from those in these letters. 

It is probable that the problems of 
growing boys are accentuated by the 


educational program to which they 
are exposed. For example, the physi- 
cal education program may have 
something to do with the common 
desire to be six feet tall and possess 
a body like a Greek god. Some boys, 
because of their inherited charac. 
teristics, can never achieve what they 
have come to feel is an acceptable 
physique. The more persistently that 
ideal is kept before them, the more 
opportunity there is for mental con- 
flict to arise in the minds of those 
who can never attain it. The serious- 
ness of the problem to these boys 
can be judged by the earnestness with 
which they write. 

It would seem advisable to evalu- 
ate the various phases of the school 
program to determine just what 
social values are being promoted and 
how those values operate on the 
scale of individual differences. 


Dr. Crampton practices medicine in New York 

City. E. D. Partridge is a member of the faculty of 

the New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair. 

Reported from the Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XII (October, 1938), 66-72. 


et 


ZHE WPA Federal Theater is cooperating with the New 
York City Board of Education to bring professional produc- 
tions of the works of Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and Ibsen to 
the stages of the city’s high schools. Condensed versions of 
the plays are presented which run from 50 to 90 minutes. 
Scenery is simplified and even eliminated when facilities are 
lacking. Sound amplifiers insure that all students hear the 
lines perfectly. The plays have been chosen by the chairmen 
of the high school departments of English. 
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(DUCATIONAL radio for school 
use has been unemployed. It has ob- 
tained a job now and then by beg- 
ging the use of the transmitting 
facilities of some good-natured com- 
mercial station. But with the alloca- 
tion of an ultra-high-frequency band 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission for the exclusive use of 
educational institutions, all this is 
changed. For the school system with 
a station of its own, radio goes to 
work as a full-time employee. 
Radio’s value as an administrative 
implement lies in the fact that it 
can put the superintendent and those 
who represent him into instant touch 
with any segment of the school sys- 
tem. The administrative order now 
usually depends on a written notice 
for its promulgation. If the order is 
important, or requires interpretation, 
the superintendent must usually re- 
lay his message to the teaching staff 
through a meeting of principals, 
with the risks inherent in all second- 
hand messages. Or he may call a 
general conference of the teaching 
staff, an unpopular meeting because 
it occurs after a hard day’s work at 
a place remote from either the school 
or home of the teacher. The school 
tadio system, however, allows each 
person involved to listen with a min- 
imum of time and trouble. 
Incidental administrative uses will 
come readily to the mind of any 
school official: the sudden emer- 





EDUCATIONAL RADIO IS OFF THE DOLE 


Harry A. JAGER 
In the School Executive 


gency due to the weather, or the un- 
expected arrival of some authority 
whose message could be made avail- 
able to the schools if the means were 
at hand. 

Another common problem of the 
administrator is the necessity of sell- 
ing some proposal to the community. 
With his own short-wave station it 
will ultimately be possible for him 
to address the community directly, 
whereas at present he is practically 
dependent on the good graces of the 
local newspaper, supplemented by 
such meetings as he can address at 
great personal inconvenience. 

In the field of supervision, the 
microphone acts as a mighty exten- 
sion of the skilled supervisor, of 
whom there are never enough in any 
school system, and who therefore 
tends to lose his effectiveness by 
getting buried in administrative 
work. Teachers may listen in their 
own buildings to such things as the 
reports of working committees or of 
teachers who have visited other sys- 
tems for exchange of ideas and 
methods. Instructions about subject 
matter necessary because of change 
of seasons, unexpected opportuni- 
ties in local exhibits, demonstrations, 
lectures, and similar events, may be 
directed to selected groups with an 
effectiveness far greater than that of 
the often neglected written notice. 
Demonstration lessons may be taken 
directly from any classroom in the 
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city and produced under natural con- 
ditions for both the teacher and the 
class. 

A particularly fertile field for su- 
pervision by radio lies in the rural 
school system. An_ ultra-high-fre- 
quency station will cover a territory 
of approximately 700 square miles 
(a circle 30 miles in diameter), an 
area sufficient to include most of the 
schools of most counties. Schools in 
such sections usually have both fewer 
supervisors and, because of a large 
proportion of new and unskilled 
teachers, the greatest need for them. 
To these isolated school rooms can 
come the voice of the specialist, 
showing teacher and class, at the 
same time, how the lesson should be 
taught. 

Instruction by radio is in a some- 
what more advanced stage than ad- 
ministration or supervision, and all 
the techniques at present used over 
the commercial station may be done 
as well or better over the ultra-high- 
frequency station. The most usual 
method of radio instruction at pres- 
ent is probably the broadcasting of a 
model lesson by the master teacher. 
This technique is facilitated by the 
ultra-high-frequency station because 
the limit on time or period disap- 
pears. In fact, by the use of transcrip- 
tions, a single lesson may be re- 
broadcast to other classes at different 
periods. These electrical reproduc- 
tions are recorded in the studio sim- 
ultaneously with the original broad- 
cast, and played back from the turn- 
table without any other preparation. 
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School radio programs obtained 
from local or national commercia| 
stations may still be received on in. 
dividual receivers as at present, o: 
sent by wire into the central station 
and rebroadcast on the school’s wave. 
length. 

A third type of instruction by 
radio, now impossible, becomes 
simple with the ultra-high system; 
the exchange of school activities by 
simple telephone connection to the 
central station. The work of any 
school or classroom can be mad 
available to as much of the system— 
or for that matter, the community— 
as may be interested. 

Another field of instruction practi 
cally unexplored is that of adult edu. 
cation taken directly into the homes 
of the people, only a small propor 
tion of whom will bother to attend 
formal classes. 

Perhaps we should pause here to 
mention the problem of receivers. 
Receivers adapted to the ultra-high 
frequencies of the educational band 
are not now generally in use, but 
adapters are available at from $5 to 
$10 for attachment to the usul 
home sets. However, the adapter i 
only a makeshift and it is interes 
ing to note that at least one promi- 
nent manufacturer has ventured the 
opinion that within a short time al 
sets sold will have provision fot 
ultra-high frequencies. 

The uses for the school radio sys 
tem just outlined are all practicable 
at present. No one can prophesy the 
ultimate possibilities which the stim 
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lation of educational thinking may 
bring in the future. 

Leaving this phase of the ques- 
tion for practical matters—what 
about cost? Stations of either 100- 
watt or 1,000-watt power are recom- 
mended as most practical. Their 
range is about the same, but the 
greater power is necessary where 
tall buildings or hills and valleys cut 
down reception. For the 100-watt 
apparatus, including all the neces- 
saty accessories of an efficient studio, 
the cost should not exceed $3,500 for 
absolutely first-class apparatus. For 
the same equipment with 1,000-watt 
power, the cost will be about $9,500. 

These figures do, not include the 
antenna system, the cost of which 
will vary from $500 to $1,000, nor 
receiving sets and loudspeakers, 
which fall into two classes: first, in- 
dividual portable receivers, and, sec- 
ond, the central receiving set wired 
to loudspeakers throughout the build- 
ing. The portable sets need cost no 
more than the usual domestic re- 
ceiver, and the central receiver in- 
stallation, where the condition of the 
building allows it, should cost little 
more than an adequate number of 
portable sets. 

Other costs involve operation, de- 
pteciation, and production. Plenty of 
technicians (radio-telephone opera- 
tor, second class) are available at 


about the average teacher's salary, or 
less. Only one will be needed un- 
less the hours of operation go be- 
yond an ordinary day's work. Costs 
for current and tube renewals should 
be no more than 20c to 30c per hour. 
Depreciation may be figured on a 
10- to 12-year basis. Production 
would utilize services and skills al- 
ready existing in the school system 
and a program director, part or full- 
time, will be the only requirement. 

What is the present status of the 
ultra-high-frequency station? Cleve- 
land will have one in operation this 
year. New York City has been grant- 
ed a license and is definitely com- 
mitted to a program of development. 
The University of Illinois and the 
University of Tampa have applica- 
tions pending. Thirty or forty other 
cities are awaiting data before mak- 
ing definite application. With this 
interest a rapid development should 
take place within a short time. 

It is hoped that long delay in in- 
vestigation and adoption will not 
create an impression that education 
has no use for exclusive radio fre- 
quencies. The commercial stations 
might then be able to convince the 
authorities that these frequencies 
ought to be put into their service, 
repeating the tragedy many have seen 
in the practical exclusion of educa- 
tion from standard broadcast bands. 


Harry A. Jager is on the staff of the U. S. Office | 
of Education. Reported from the School Executive, | 
LVIII (October, 1938), 11-13, 48. | 
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FAMILY INFLUENCES ON PERSONALITY 


JEAN WALKER MACFARLANE 
In Childhood Education 


Us have found in our guidance 
study group that the relationship be- 


tween parents bears more largely on 
children’s behavior than such things 
as the educational or economic 
status of the parents. In fact, the 
marital relationship appears to be 
more important than any other fac- 
tor. Food-finickiness, over-depen- 
dence, attention-demanding, temper 
tantrums, and urinary incontinence 
are recruited more consistently from 
homes where an inharmonious pa- 
rental relationship exists. 

Since the marital adjustment is so 
important to healthy habits and 
sound personality in the child, the 
teacher may ask, “What of it so far 
as I am concerned?” If she has good 
sense she knows that it is completely 
outside the limits of her function 
to intrude into the highly inflam- 
mable area of husband-wife relation- 
ships. But some general knowledge 
of the sources of strain and baffle- 
ment may give her tolerance of both 
parents and child, and may help to 
breed tolerance in them. 

In our group, we found that while 
similarities of educational and eco- 
nomic background were the rule in 
marriage, this was not true of tem- 
perament. The reserved, dignified 
person with a marked sense of pri- 
vacy tends to marry the outgoing, 
extraverted person. Apparently a 
large element of romantic allure lies 
in a temperament different from 
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one’s own, and yet it may be buf. 
fling to understand and adjust to, 

A mutually satisfying sex tek. 
tionship brings enough support to 
make such adjustments seem rel 
tively minor, but when erotic ten. 
sions exist all sorts of minor items 
are saturated with strains projected 
from them. 

Another factor, closely related to 
marital adjustment in its influence 
on children’s behavior, is the degree 
of parental agreement on disciplin. 
aty techniques. This is never com- 
plete, both because the parents vay 
in temperament and because all of 
us are greatly influenced in our ideas 
about discipline by our approval or 
disapproval of the techniques used 
on us as children. Where parents 
have not accepted these differences 
and real strain or friction exists over 
discipline, we find the child showing 
insecurity or anxiety. 

Child behavior is also affected by 
the child-parent relationship. A 
mother may be baffled by an emerg- 
ing personality unlike her own, ot 
by conflict in herself, or because of 
the trying domestic situation t 
which her child ties her. She may be 
reliving through her child the ten- 
sions of her own childhood. She 
may be merely too acutely aware of 
the importance of the mother-child 
relationship, hectic, self-conscious, 
poring over the latest undigested 
words from child psychology, and 
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mental hygiene propaganda, anx- 
jously seeking advice and authority. 
Regardless of the cause, if she is 
anxious and uneasy in her relation- 
ship to her youngster, she increases 
the likelihood of unfortunate re- 
sponse patterns from him. What 
she needs is a practical program that 
will help her see herself and the 
child objectively—to appreciate 
which of his characteristics are modi- 
fable and which are not. What she 
does not need is criticism of herself 
or her child. An intolerant teacher 
can easily add to the tension of an 
already tense relationship. 

The psychological environment of 
the child also varies enormously ac- 
cording to his mere position in the 
family. The first child has a monopoly 
on affection, and many children are 
s0 dislocated by the advent of a new 
child that they have marked changes 
of personality and show gross mis- 
behavior in their futile attempts to 
get back their monopoly. 

A younger child, too, has his 
problems. Older children place him 
in an inferior role with respect to 
achievement. If the older child is a 
boy, the younger may constantly feel 
inadequate intellectually and physi- 
cally and carry these attitudes even 
as an adult. If the older sib is a 
domineering girl, he may carry deep- 
seated resentment of women into 
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adulthood. If the older sister is pro- 
tective and maternal, he may have 
fewer adjustment problems as a 
young child but continue most of his 
life hanging on to childish depen- 
dent patterns that retard his emo- 
tional maturity. 

All these relationships modify the 
other relationships within the home. 
If permitted by circumstances and 
good luck, the child becomes a 
youngster who is fun to know and 
teach. If poor original equipment, 
bad health, or straining intra-family 
relationships exist, then the child, a 
victim of circumstances, may become 
for the teacher a thorn in the side. 

Understanding breeds tolerance. 
Where teachers have knowledge of 
the whys of a child’s behavior, great- 
er sympathy and patience are pos- 
sible, and a more intelligent con- 
tribution to the child’s training. But 
no teacher can know more than a few 
of her children and their homes. She 
can’t depend on understanding as 
the basis of sympathy and tolerance. 
She must learn to accept the fact that 
children and parents vary greatly in 
attractiveness, and perhaps when 
they are particularly trying she can 
remember to stand by with toler- 
ance while they struggle, with the 
equipment which heredity and ex- 
perience have given them, against 
the pressures of life. 


Jean Walker Macfarlane is Director of Guidance 
Study, Institute of Child Welfare, University of 

Reported from Childhood Education, 
XV (October, 1938), 55-59. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Eduard Benes, 
former president of Czechoslovakia, 
has accepted an invitation to become 
visiting professor at the University 
of Chicago. . . . Guy Stanton Ford, 
dean of the graduate school of the 
University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed the successor to the late 
President Coffman. . . . Maynard 
W. Linn has been promoted from as- 
sistant superintendent to superinten- 
dent of the Greenwich, Conn., 
schools. . . . Charles H. Judd, re- 
tired chairman of the department of 
education of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed director of 
education for the National Youth 
Administration. . . . Oscar F. Kerlin 
is the new superintendent of the El- 
mira, N. Y., schools. . . . James B. 
Stroud, formerly of the Emporia, 
Kansas, State Teachers College, has 
joined the faculty of the University 
of Iowa. ... George C. Francis, 
former superintendent at Chelsea, 
Mass., has been appointed superin- 
tendent at Framingham, Mass., and 
_ Leo D. Casey has assumed the su- 

perintendency at Chelsea. ...L. G. 
Harvey has been named assistant 
professor in the departments of edu- 
cation and political science at the 
University of New Hampshire. . . . 
R. R. Kimmell, superintendent at 
Bloomington, Ill., died recently at the 
age of 58... . Robert L. McLeod, 
secretary of the Board of Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, has been elect- 
ed president of Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. . . . John Emens, of the 
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Michigan State Department of Pub. 


lic Instruction, has become a mem. 
ber of the faculty of Wayne Univer. 
sity... . John G. Glavin has been 
appointed state supervisor of agricul. 
tural education for Massachusetts, 
. . » Charles E. Hawkes, superinten. 
dent of the Oberlin, Kan., schools, 
has been named successor to W, §, 
Huesner as superintendent at Salina, 
Kan. Harry G. Mahon is the new 
superintendent at Oberlin. . . . Gor. 
don W. Allport, associate professor 
of psychology at Harvard University, 
was recently elected president of the 
American Psychological Association. 
. .. Edward D. Roberts, former su- 
perintendent of the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
public schools, is now an educational 
consultant to superintendents and 
boards of education. . . . Parke H, 
Schoch, associate superintendent of 
the Philadelphia, Penna., schools un- 
til his retirement a year ago, died 
October 15 at the age of 70.... 
Tracy F. Tyler, secretary and research 
director of the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, has been 
named lecturer in the University of 
Minnesota College of Education for 
the coming year. . . . Glen Feather. 
ston, superintendent of the Hunts- 
ville, Mo., schools, has been appoint: 
ed director of research for the Mis- 
souri State Department of Education, 
succeeding Arty Smith who resigned 
to join the faculty of Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid, Okla. . . . Leslie W. Kin- 
dred of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan High School has 
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been appointed director of the Marsh 
foundation School, Van Wert, 
Ohio. . . . Charles O. Williams, 
secretary of the Indiana State Teach- 
ets Association for 21 years, died re- 
ently... . George D. Taylor, prin- 
pal of the Susan B. Anthony 
School, Rochester, N. Y., died on 
September 27 at the age of 59... . 
Olin E. Darby, vice-principal of the 
Horace Mann Junior High School, 
los Angeles, Calif., has been pro- 
moted by the board of education to 
the position of supervisor of special 
assignments. . . . Charles E. Rugh, 
professor emeritus of education at 
the University of California, died on 
September 29 at the age of 71... . 
The new editor of the High School 
Journal is Roben J. Maaske, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
North Carolina. 


THE National Broadcasting System 
is presenting a series of 30 great 
plays each Sunday afternoon at 1 
p.M., EST, over the blue network. 
The plays will represent 2,000 years 
of drama from ancient Greece to 
Broadway. “The Trojan Women” 
by Euripides was the first presenta- 
tion on October 16 and “Elizabeth 
the Queen” by Maxwell Anderson 
will be the final play on May 7, 
1939. Study manuals covering the 
first 12 plays of the series may be se- 
cured from the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Radio City, N. Y., for 10 
cents, 


THE National Association of Student 
Officers, a subsidiary group of the 
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Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the NEA, has establish- 
ed cooperative relationships with the 
National Council on Education for 
Character and Citizenship with 
offices at 5732 Harper Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers 
will now include a subscription to 
Character and Citizenship. 


THE U. S. Office of Education has 
just issued a bulletin entitled Educa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia which surveys 
the problems of administering Czech 
schools since the establishment of 
the republic. It may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 25 cents. 


THE Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, created jointly by the National 
Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, will sponsor a series of 
radio programs based on recent pub- 
lications of the Commission, with 
special emphasis upon the latest one 
entitled The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy. The series 
of programs, six in number, will be- 
gin November 16 and _ continue 
through December 21 over the red 
network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company as a special feature of 
“Our American Schools,” radio voice 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion which is now beginning its 
eighth year on the air. “Our Ameri- 
can Schools,” including the special 
series sponsored by the Educational 
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Policies Commission, is broadcast 
every Wednesday evening, 6:00- 
6:15 o'clock EST. 


A List of motion-picture films avail- 
able from various governmental 
agencies has been compiled by the 
new federal agency, United States 
Film Service of which Pare Lorentz 
is the director. The list is furnished 
without cost and may be secured 
from the Service in the Commercial 
Bldg., 14th and G Sts., Washington, 
D. C. Bookings have to be made 
through the governmental agency 
which has prepared the film, but the 
Service will offer assistance in secur- 
ing films and in planning educa- 
tional film programs. 


THE Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion has announced the publication 
of a report on the National Youth 
Administration, by Palmer O. John- 
son and Oswald L. Harvey. The 
study by Johnson and Harvey re- 
views the student aid, youth work 
projects, and other programs of the 
National Youth Administration. In 
their summary chapter the authors 
conclude that “through the extension 
of educational opportunities to the 
underprivileged, the Youth Adminis- 
tration has uncovered a reservoir of 
competent youth desirous of con- 
tinued education for whom almost 
no provision has been made in the 
past. It has demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of providing educational op- 
portunities at small cost which have 
proved of considerable advantage to 
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the youth and to the institutions ip. 
volved. And... it has increased 
school and college enrolments by 
300,000 to 400,000 without sacrific. 
ing quality to quantity.” 

It is expected that a total of 19 
staff studies will be published by the 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
These studies were prepared Origi- 
nally during the summer and fall of 
1937 for consideration by the Com. 
mittee before preparation of its te. 
port to the President. The statements 
and conclusions contained in the 
various studies are those of the av- 
thors, and do not necessarily conform 
to those which the Committee has 
expressed in its own report. 

The 1eport on the National Youth 
Administration, Staff Study No. 13, 
is the first to come from the press. 
The reports on Library Service, 
Study No. 11, and on Vocational Re- 
habilitation, No. 9, have also been 
issued. The complete list of studies to 
be published by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education is as follows: 

1. Education in the Forty-Eight 
States. Payson Smith, Frank W. 
Wright, and associates. 

2. Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Public Education. Walter 
D. Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore. 

3. State Personnel Administta- 
tion: With Special Reference to De- 
partments of Education. Katherine 
A. Frederic. 

4, Expenditures and Sources of 
Revenue for Public Education. Clat- 
ence Heer. 

5. Principles and Methods of 
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Distributing Federal Aid for Edu- 
ation. Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. 
lawler, and associates. 

6. The Extent of Equalization 
Secured through State School Funds. 
Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
Richey. 

7. Selected Legal Problems in 
Providing Federal Aid for Education. 
Robert R. Hamilton. 

8. Vocational Education. John 
Dale Russell and associates. 

9. Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Disabled. Lloyd E. 
Blauch. 

10. The Land-Grant Colleges. 
George A. Works and Barton Mor- 
gan. | 
11. Library Service. Carleton B. 
Joeckel. 

12. Special Problems of Negro 
Education. D. A. Wilkerson. 

13. The National Youth Admin- 
istration. Palmer O. Johnson and 
Oswald L. Harvey. 

14, Educational Activities of the 
Works Progress Administration. 
Doak S. Campbell, Frederick H. 
Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey. 

15. Public Education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Lloyd E. Blauch 
and J. Orin Powers. 

16. Public Education in the Ter- 
titoties and Outlying Possessions. 
Lloyd E. Blauch. 

17. Education of Children on Fed- 
etal Reservations. Lloyd E. Blauch 
and William L. Iversen. 

18. Educational Service for In- 
dians, Lloyd E. Blauch. 

19. Research in the United States 


Office of Education. Charles H. 
Judd. 

Upon publication copies of the 
studies may be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Exact 
information as to prices will not be 
available in advance of publication. 
The studies will range in length 
from about 50 to 300 pages, and 
will be printed in the same type and 
format as the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


THE address of the Association of 
School Film Libraries, mentioned in 
these columns in the September issue, 
is Time and Life Bldg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 


A NEw plan for the higher education 
of the youth of Portsmouth, Ohio, is 
being worked out by the board of 
education of that city and Ohio Uni- 
versity, located at Athens. The school 
board will offer to high school grad- 
uates a full freshman year of stan- 
dard college courses in nontechnical 
lines. Full facilities will be provided 
by the board including pay for the 
teachers while the University will 
furnish the teachers, supervise the 
work, and accept the student credits 
on the same basis as resident students. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

November 6-12, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 10-12, Association of 
American Universities, Berkeley and 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

November 14-16, 52nd Annual 
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Convention, Association of Land- 


Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Chicago, IIl. 

November 14-17, National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction. 
Frankfort, Ky. 


November 14-18, Child Study 


Association of America, Hotel 

Roosevelt, New York City. 
November 18-19, 

Regional Conference, Progressive 


International 


Education Association, Windsor, Ons 


tario. 


November 24-26, National Coun: 
cil of Teachers of English, Hotel 


Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

November 25-26, National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies. Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

November 30-December 3, 
American Vocational Association. St, 
Louis, Mo. 


See 
<9 A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION R 


A subscription to the EDUCATION 
DIGEST would be a most suitable gift 
for your professional friends. We 
will be glad to send a gift card to the 
person for whom you are subscrib- 


ing so that it will reach its destina- 
tion just before Christmas, or, if you 
prefer, we will send the card to you 
so that you may forward it to the 
recipient of the subscription. 





Enclosed please find $ 
for one year to: 


Name 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE EDUCATION DicEsT; Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.50 
Foreign, $3.00 
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